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BUSINESS AND THE TREASURY. 


Those who now complain the most loudly of dull times are the 
speculators. If that class alone suffer the country has no occasion 
for mourning. The sufferings of speculators ought not to excite 
sympathy, nor do they, save within the narrowest circle of friends 
and acquaintances. This class is the foe of legitimate business; the 
speculator goes into the market to disarrange and prevent the 
ordinary operations of trade. If he is suffering, therefore, specuia- 
tion is running low, and while it may happen that legitimate busi- 
ness is also unfavorably affected, this is not always so. Indeed, it 
may be flourishing, to some degree at least, in consequence of the 
paralysis of speculation. 

The speculators ascribe their present condition to the action of 
the Treasury in accumulating money. If money were only abundant 
it is thought that their curious operations would be more brisk. 
The faro bankers talk of business in the same way, and with as 
much reason. They speak of dull nights and seasons. Now, if the 
action of the Secretary has this effect, every well wisher of business 
and society should rejoice. 

It may be that the hardening of the rates for money has this 
effect, but it is certain that the decline in speculation has been 
caused far more by tremendous losses in recent speculative move- 
ments. The Chicago and California wheat deal certainly accounts, 
for much of the lifelessness in grain speculation; while the 
belief that a few operators, with their enormous wealth and credit, 
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can control very largely the movements of the Stock Exchange, has 
the same influence in that market. There are plenty of fools who 
are willing to bet against the bank, well knowing that the chances 
are not even, but Stock Exchange speculation is getting to be more 
and more a one-sided affair, and the growing knowledge of this 
fact is having its proper and desired effect of diminishing the num- 
ber of speculators. These facts, therefore, we repeat, are depressing 
speculation at the present time far more than the accumulation of 
money in the Treasury. 

Outside speculative circles business seems to be in a healthy 
condition. Profits are not large, and this is not to be deplored, 
for the prosperous period is likely to last longer than it would if 
profits were abnormally high. Labor's share is probably larger than 
ever before; indeed, the rates of wages are so high in many indus- 
tries that notwithstanding the enormous product the profits are very 
small. Never before, probably, has so much business been done 
with so small a share of profit to the manufacturer for his skill 
and risk. Yet the wealth of the country is increasing, and in 
rational ways. Railroad extension, for example, while very rapid, is 
conducted largely by the older, richer, and best established cor- 
porations, and in obedience to the general principle that growth is 
essential to life. Not to build and strengthen means to decay. A 
vast amount of wealth is assuming this form, and, doubtless, the 
expenditure in most instances is grounded in the highest wisdom. 
The day of paralleling is nearly over, and the railroads seem to 
be quite inclined to profit by the lessons of experience. The action 
of the Treasury has not fettered them from executing their enter- 
prises, nor has the evidence appeared that business of any kind 
except speculation has suffered for lack of money. All over the 
country, buying, building, and manufacturing is going on with strong 
confidence in the future, unless the undervaluations of some classes 
of imported products be excepted. These are truly of a most serious 
character, and if not soon stopped are likely to be met by a deep 
cut in wages that will be felt far and wide. This is inevitable. Our 
factories will be run, and without permanent loss, which cannot be 
said of not a few to-day; but to do this, either an efficient enforce- 
ment of the law relating to imports or the reduction of wages 
must be made. If the government continues on its present course 
much longer, the other expedient, however much to be regretted, 
must be adopted. 
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THE BANKS AS PROMOTORS OF COMPETITION. 


A heavy company failure occurred in Chicago not long since, 
and an investigation into its affairs showed that it had been manu- 
facturing and selling paper at very low prices, and that the money 
needful to carry on the competitive warfare was supplied princi- 
pally by banking institutions. The members of the company 
possessed but very little capital of their own, yet they conducted 
a large business, and for a considerable period before their failure 
were ambitiously engaged in weakening rival concerns by under- 
selling them. When a person is sinking his own capital by such 
an operation his conduct is less reprehensible, but when he is 
thus using the money of another, with not much hope of ever 
recovering it, what shall be said of his conduct? If this company 
had told the lenders what it was doing—that it was borrowing 
their money and sinking it with the hope of recovering it after 
ruining competitors—how much would have been loaned on such 
a prospect of payment? No bank would have loaned a dollar on 
such a risk. Doubtless, every lender supposed that the company 
was prosperous, or, at least, holding its own against its rivals. No 
bank would advance anything to a person who should plainly 
state that his object in borrowing was to get capital for the 
purpose of sinking it in his business with the expectation of ulti- 
mate recovery. While an individual may be justified in putting a 
portion of his wealth into an enterprise that is not expected to 
make returns for several years, a bank is not justified in lending 
a dollar on such a basis. It may, indeed, be justified in putting 
more good money with bad in order to recover that, to lend an 
imperiled debtor with the expectation of saving him and thus of 
saving its own capital; but this is quite a different thing from 
loaning money to a person to be sunk by him in destroying com- 
petition. Such a risk is too great, and would not knowingly be 
taken by a bank. 

Yet it is true that unwittingly banks learn, as in the Chicago 
case, after an individual or company has failed, that it has been 
lending money for this very purpose. It learns that the excessive 
competition from which a business may be suffering has been 
intensified by its own course. It learns that in assisting one cus- 
tomer by lending him money which he uses in the manner men- 
tioned, it is actually undermining the ability of another to pay 
his obligations. So completely are all the parts of trade linked 
together that a bank may, and often does, lend money to one 
borrower who employs it to impair the credit and ability of another 
borrower of the same bank to discharge his indebtedness. And if, 
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perchance, the money loaned to the first borrower is not thus used 
to the injury of another borrower of the same institution, it is 
certain that the borrower of some other institution will surely be 
injured if the first borrower employs his money in ruining rivals 
by underselling them. 

All this is plain enough; the question then is, How can banks 
find out what borrowers do with their money? Can they put a 
check on such modes of doing business? It is, of course, certain 
that no bank loans its money with the expectation of losing it, 
but for the purpose of gain. It will not lend money if it is to be 
used in this way. Common prudence would lead a bank to decline 
such loans. But how can it tell how its money is to be used and 
who is to be affected? Suppose, in the Chicago case, the banks 
which loaned to the failed paper concern, whose methods we are 
criticising, had asked for a statement of the amounts and prices of its 
sales of paper, what would this have shown? That the concern was 
selling its paper far below market rates. What would that fact 
signify? That the concern was sinking the money it borrowed. 
How long would the banks have continued their loans after such a 
revelation? The answer is easy. 

From this consideration of the subject, two things are seen which 
may be of some worth. First, in many kinds of business it is not 
difficult to find out pretty accurately the cost of products; and 
second, when they are sold below cost, somebody must lose money. 
In this paper case, for example, it-was easy enough to find out the cost 
of paper, and the minimum price at which a manufacturer could 
afford to sell it. It was easy, too, to learn through the ordinary 
quotations in the newspapers at what price paper was selling. If it 
appeared from these that somebody was selling at a loss, then it 
behooved every bank which was lending to a paper manufacturer to 
inquire whether its customer was selling at a loss, and if he was, to 
protect itself from injury. Thus banks, in many cases, can learn at 
what figures their customers can afford to do business; and through 
the newspapers and other sources, whether business is done at such 
figures, and when it is not; they may also learn by inquiry whether 
their customers are among the losers. Some banks are very system- 
atic in making such investigations; others trust to the reputation 
and credit of their customers. It need hardly be said that the latter 
method ought to be supplemented by investigations into the busi- 
ness and profits of their customers whenever this can be done. The 
expenditure of time, and occasionally of money, for this purpose 
would probably save many a bank from losses. More can be learned 
concerning the credit of men and the profits and losses of business 
in many regards than formerly, and a bank should use every lawful 
method to render its loaning operations as safe as possible. 
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THE BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


THE BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


There is no law in England which has proved so unsatisfactory 
to the commercial community as the law of bankruptcy, and yet 
there is no law affecting civilized communities that is much older, 
and has so simple an object in view, namely: the settlement of 
an insolvent debtor with his creditors. 

A noticeable feature in relation to the subject has been the 
ever-changing opinions evolved by the English legislature. Before 
1831, creditors had full control of the administration of bankrupts’ 
estates, and the complaint then was that they relegated that duty 
to their lawyers, who, not unnaturally, too often viewed a bank- 
ruptcy in the light of a stranded vessel, of which they were the 
authorized wreckers. Dividends were consequently small and often 
long delayed. To remedy this evil, Lord Brougham introduced a 
measure which created official administration of a limited character, 
and later, in 1844, extended the principle, establishing district courts 
of bankruptcy with a stafi of commissioners or judges, registrars, 
official assignees, and other officers. That system, with various 
modifications and amendments, existed for a period of thirty years, 
but its working, in course of time, produced more vicious results 
than any former measure, and bankrupts’ estates, instead of being 
the prey of the lawyers, became the spoil of the officials of the court. 
The outcry against these abuses resulted in the passage of another 
act in 1861, which curtailed the duties of officials, and again 
empowered the creditors to administer their debtors’ estates. This 
condition of things seemed to forebode such good results that in 
1869 the district courts, with their retinue of officials, were entirely 
abolished. From that period until 1883, creditors had full control 
over the affairs of their debtors, and appointed trustees in the 
persons of professional accountants’ to administer the estates under 
their supervision. But this mode of administration failed to stand 
the glare of commercial criticism, and it too met with a condem- 
natory fate, chiefly in consequence of delusive, if not at times 
fallacious representations on the part of interested officials and 
other persons. The burden of such reports was, on the one hand, 
that there were “millions” of undistributed funds in the possession 
of trustees, and again, that too great facility was afforded bankrupts 
to rid themselves of their liabilities through the intervention of 
friendly creditors. In 1883, after several futile endeavors to amend 
the existing law, the act which is now on its trial, and known as 
the Chamberlain act, was passed. It is of a most sweeping char- 
acter; its cardinal principles being to place the supervision of the 
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administration of insolvents’ estates in the hands of the govern ment 
and to make compulsory a public inquiry into the cause and cir- 
cumstances of a bankruptcy. A short experience of this act, 
however, has laid bare its Draconic characteristics, and the business 
men at large have not been slow to evince general discontent 
with its theoretic proclivities. While it may be maintained that 
under its operation the number of actual bankruptcies has dimin- 
ished, an alarming increase is shown in the number of private 
arrangements, all, or nearly all estates of any magnitude being 
“wound-up” outside the provisions of the act under private deeds; 
and what might be termed the dregs alone of the trading class, 
and men with little or no assets, remain to be dealt with in the 
bankruptcy court. Let us here glance at one of the effects of thus 
banishing would-be petitioners from the arena of the court. A 
debtor, unable to meet his engagements, calls his creditors together 
and offers a composition, of say 25 cents on the dollar; this is 
refused and the creditors threaten bankruptcy proceedings, where- 
upon the debtor sees fit to increase his offer to 50 cents, payable 
in two installments, 25 cents in cash and the balance in three 
months. His assets, however, are actually worth no more than 
35 cents on the dollar. Where, then, does the remaining 15 cents 
come from? Most undoubtedly out of the pockets of new creditors 
who have no knowledge of the private arrangement alluded to, 
and who believe the debtor to be trading on his own resources. 
While a registration of these private arrangements would obviate 
this evil, it would, on the other hand, frustrate the main object of the 
framer of the act, which was, as he stated, to compel every insol- 
vent to pass through the turnstile of bankruptcy and be publicly 
examined before any offer of composition could be considered by 
his creditors. What debtor would care to offer a composition after 
he had been gibbeted in a public court and his credit ruined? 
Further, if he offeregd a composition which his creditors were willing 
to accept, he could not obtain a discharge had he been guilty of 
any of the offenses specified in the act, one of which is, for 
example, “that he had continued to trade after knowing himself 
to be insolvent.” Surely this is monstrous! It is said that the law 
of bankruptcy is founded on the doctrine that the moment a man 
becomes insolvent his estate belongs to his creditors, who ought 
then to be consulted as to the mode of administering and disposing 
of it; but what business man would be justified in sacrificing his own 
and his creditors’ interests by resorting to the bankruptcy court the 
instant he was unable to pay 100 cents on the dollar? Such a 
course in nine cases out of ten could be nothing less than commer- 
cial suicide; for daily experience shows that the good name and 
credit of a man invariably enable him to tide over difficulties at a 
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time when his estate, if realized in bankruptcy, would not yield 25 
cents on the dollar. In the face of such successive failures on the part 
of the English Government to devise a satisfactory bankruptcy act, it 
behooves our legislators to pause before approving any measure which 
bears too close an affinity to those which have already been put to 
the test in the mother country. A primary reason for the non- 
success of the various English acts has been the cumbrous machinery 
provided for their development. In small cases, which form the 
bulk of the bankruptcies, it was comparable only to “breaking a fly 
on a wheel,” while in the larger cases it afforded too great scope for 
lawyers to carry on a guerrilla warfare so long as there were assets 
to pay costs. In fact, creditors became wearied and disgusted with 
waiting for their dividends and for the close of the bankruptcy. 
Another cause of the failure of these acts has been their destructive 
tendency. Every bankruptcy reformer appears to have been imbued 
with the idea that a requisite to success was the complete uprooting 
of all previous systems, and instead of eliminating from them such 
provisions as experience had shown to be virtueless, a brand-new 
act has always been insisted upon, with a new staff of officials. One 
evil of such legislation has been that the decisions of the law courts 
upon doubtful questions of bankruptcy which had been obtained at 
great cost to creditors, became practically valueless. Further, this 
class of legislation was too often inseparable from “jobbery,” as every 
new system brought into existence snug offices for the protogés of 
the would-be reformers.* Lord Chancellors of high repute have sys- 
tematically conferred on their sons, nephews, secretaries, clerks, and 
even domestic servants, valuable appointments, totally irrespective of 
the requisite qualifications for the office. Well might bankruptcy 
acts prove failures under such a dispensation. The present one is no 
exception to the rule, for it provides for the appointment of some 
sixty official receivers and other officers, who, in nearly every 
instance, have been the nominees of the political supporters of its 
promoter, and have received their appointments without regard to 
the special experience and qualifications indespensable to the office. 
Such has been an outcome of laws instituted avowedly to improve 
“the tone of commercial morality,” to use the expression of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and such are examples of “the tone of patriotism ” 
which imbued the minds of the law-makers. Apart from these 
causes of failure to satisfy the public requirements, there has ever 
been a diversity of opinion as to what length a government may 

* In 1831, when the administration of bankrupts’ estates was taken from creditors, a special 
court was established in London, and in 1844 similar courts in the country. The latter 
courts consisted of 12 judges called commissioners, with salaries of $9,000 each; 12 registrars 
with $5,000 each, 24 official assignees, paid by fees which im some instances reached $10,000 


a year each; 12 messengers, also paid by fees, $5,000 each on an average, and 12 ushers, 
paid partly by salaries and partly by fees, $2,000 each. 
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properly interfere in arrangements between debtors and creditors. 
It was wisely said by John Stuart Mill that “The tendency of 
public authorities to stretch their interference ought to be watched 
with unremitting jealousy.” Hence the question whether a govern- 
ment should interpose in such arrangements. On this point, the 
opinions of eminent English jurists may, with profit, be cited. Sir 
George Jessel, late Master of the Rolls, said, “Where there is no 
criminality it has been established, by what might be called uni- 
versal legislation, that an arrangement between the debtor and his 
creditors is the first thing to be secured, and it should be limited 
to the will of the contracting parties.” Again, Lord Chancellor 
Hatherley tells us that “The principle on which all bankruptcy law 
ought to be framed is to leave everybody to manage their own 
affairs, taking every precaution against abuse,” while Lord Chan- 
cellor Westbury puts the point even more strongly, saying, “If the 
creditors choose to grant the debtor his discharge, let that be their 
concern; if they wish to be indulgent and merciful to him, let 
them be so; it is no business of the court, but that of the credit- 
ors.” The great espouser of this very cause, Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
expressed similar views, and we have in the present day like 
opinions from two leading specialists in bankruptcy, Mr. Daniel, 
O. C., a judge of the county courts, and Mr. Lawrence, an emi- 
nent bankruptcy practitioner in London. The latter held that “If 
a man has given up all his estate to his creditors, he is entitled 
to his release; if he has contracted his debts fraudulently, or 
inconsistently with fair dealing, punish him; but if he has sur- 
rendered all he has, give him at least the opportunity of retrieving 
his position, and send him back into the world again with a 
chance of getting a living in the future, and of becoming a wiser 
and better man, but do not pass upon him the sentence of per- 
petual mercantile excommunication.” As to Mr. Daniel, his opinion 
was, “that the interference of the government upon the ground of 
paramount interest in the public, is a theoretical invention for 
which no demands on the part of the public have ever been made, 
and it is essentially inquisitorial and opposed to sound public feel- 
ing.” But now, forsooth, Mr. Chamberlain argues that it is the 
duty of parliament to improve “the general tone of commercial 
morality” by a public investigation into the circumstances which 
place a man in a position in which he approaches the law and 
asks to be relieved from obligations which he had voluntarily 
undertaken. The question is, does such exposure of irregular trading 
elevate a sense of commercial integrity? There can only be a 
negative answer. In many quarters over-trading has been assigned 
as the chief cause of bankruptcy, but let us for a moment 
look at the ordinary conditions of this over-trading, and we shall 
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see that the creditors are not entirely blameless. It is an indis- 
putable fact that in eagerness for trade a creditor will afford every 
inducement to a debtor to re-open his account, and offer credit, 
perhaps, on the very day that he has accepted a nominal dividend 
under the debtor’s recent failure. Thus the avenues of apparently 
renewed confidence are so wide as to become irresistible to the 
unfortunate debtor, and yet the government seeks to protect the 
creditor from the consequence of his own folly and _ carelessness. 
Then as to reckless trading and speculations. It must be remem- 
bered that the conditions of trade have undergone and are under- 
going marked changes. The increased facilities of communication 
by telegraph and other means have fermented the spirit of com- 
petition, and old legitimate modes of trading cannot now be 
exercised with any hope of success. For instance, what would 
become of the cotton brokers of, say New York and Liverpool, if 
their business were to be limited to the purchase and sale of 
cotton on “the spot,” as it is termed? They would become extinct, 
as their very commercial existence depends upon speculative trans- 
actions in a commodity which is non-existent. If a correct estimate 
could be arrived at of the number of transactions effected in 
imaginary, as against actual commodities, it would be startling 
indeed, but it may be said with safety that only a small portion of 
the commissions earned by brokers, to-day, is derived from sales 
of legitimate products, the balance representing “wind,” as it has 
been well expressed. Nor is this class of business confined to 
cotton brokers, but it flourishes on the stock and other markets, 
and is recognized in most departments of commerce. Trade is, 
beyond all doubt, degenerating, and fortunes are made to-day by 
methods which but a generation ago would have been scouted as 
dishonorable in the extreme, and destructive of all sense of morality. 
This is a strong assertion, but who can deny its absolute truth? 
The eagerness and optimism of the business man of to-day stops 
at nothing. If he reap a harvest who will question his method? 
The man who makes money is winked at as a “shrewd business 
man,’ while the unlucky man, however conscientious, is ranked as 
a fool. 

As to small traders, the command of capital, which has now grown 
to such an alarming extent, strengthens monopoly, and is a strong 
factor in his ruin, as with but limited means at his disposal, he 
cannot pretend to compete with such a power as capital. It is by 
no means improbable that the small trader, in course of time, will be 
swallowed up by the mammoth trading corporations which are 
daily being formed, and, therefore, bankruptcy legislation in his 
behalf needs little consideration. The question of whether any 
bankruptcy law at all is necessary was dealt with some years ago 
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by the judges of the Supreme Court in New York, at the instance 
of the legislature, and they reported “that, judging from their for- 
mer experience and from observation in the course of their judicial 
duties, they were of opinion that the insolvency laws were the 
source of a great deal of fraud and perjury. They apprehended 
that the evil was incurable, and arose principally from the infirmity 
inherent in every system. A permanent insolvent act made pur- 
posely or expressly for the relief of the debtor, and held up daily 
to his view and temptation, had a powerful tendency to render 
him heedless in the creation of debt and careless as to its pay- 
ment. It induced him to place his hopes of relief rather in con- 
trivances for his discharge than in increased and severe exertions 
to perform his duty.” Here the learned judges seem to have 
thought that the insolvency laws were solely for the relief of 
debtors, apparently forgetful that they contained provisions for the 
realization and distribution of insolvents’ estates. In by-gone days, 
when bankrupts were consigned to prison, often remaining there 
for the terms of their natural lives, the progress of civilization 
demanded a law to ameliorate their condition, hence the inception 
of an act with the two-fold object of (1) relieving the debtor of 
his liabilities, and (2) providing for the protection and proper 
distribution of his estate amongst his creditors, which latter, since 
the practical abolition of imprisonment for debt, has been the para- 
mount object in view. 

A stumbling-block, however, to a legislative solution of the diffi- 
culties which beset any system of bankruptcy, has been the ever- 
recurring anxiety on the part of the legislature to maintain, as it 
were, a proprietary control over the discharge of the debtor. As 
has been seen from the authorities cited, the creditors—being 
beyond doubt the parties most interested—are the best judges of 
the conduct of their debtor, and there can be no valid reason 
why the question of his discharge should not be left absolutely to 
their discretion. With this stumbling-block removed, a bankruptcy 
bill of a simple character might be drawn, its main provisions being (1) 
to avoid voluntary settlements, and preferences in certain cases, (2) to 
protect a debtor’s property from legal process pending an arrangement 
with his creditors; (3) to release a debtor, on certain conditions, 
from onerous contracts and obligations, and (4) to legalize arrange- 
ments by deeds of assignment, composition or inspectorship, with 
power to enforce their terms. It is not within the scope of this 
article to enter into the details of a bankruptcy bill—which are all- 
important in its preparation—but rather, by the exposure of the 
mistakes of past legislation, to suggest the lines on which new legis- 
lation in our country might proceed, so as to be a boon to the 
commercial community. Hy. BOLLAND. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Land Depreciation in England.—The importation of wheat into 
England, especially from the United States and India, has seriously 
affected the value of the real estate of the kingdom. In the last 
volume of a work recently published, describing the events during 
the fifty years’ reign of Queen Victoria, Sir Edward Caird gives an 
interesting account of the growth of these importations, the efforts 
of the English farmers to stem the tide of competition, their hope- 
lessness, and the abandonment of the land for wheat raising, and 
the probable future of Great Britain as a wheat raising country. 
Lord Derby has also been describing the change which has over- 
taken the English farmer. The depreciation in the value of land, 
he thinks, is at least 30 per cent. This is an enormous sum. 
Some people, he says, might ascribe a part of the depression to 
the demand—common of late years—for higher wages, but he does 
not attach much importance to that, for if the laborer now gets 
many things which he did not in the days of our grandfathers, he 
does not go on the poor rates as much as formerly. The peasant 
cultivators of France and Italy are suffering at least as much as 
English farmers, and in one respect they are worse off, for their 
farms are frequently mortgaged. Parliament neither could nor 
would give back protection in any form, however disguised, but it 
could relieve the farmer from some part of the burden of rates, 
and that was the principal help he would have to look to. Par- 
liament, too, might do something to equalize the railway charges, 
and it might encourage a demand for land by giving facilities to 
buyers on a small scale. He did not believe that farms from five 
to twenty acres could hold their own against larger ones, but it 
might be well to try the experiment. If it succeeded it would 
raise the price of land to something nearer its former value. In 
any case a cheap mode of transfer was desirable, but whether the 
lawyers would let the people have it remained to be seen. 





India's Absorption of Gold—A writer in the London L£conomzst 
criticises the estimate of the amount of gold annually absorbed by 
India, given by: an expert before the Currency Commissioner, Mr. 
Pixley. The latter’s estimate was £8,200,000, which is more than four 
times the annual consumption by the United States or France. 
The writer gives the Indian Trade and Navigation Returns, the 
actual official figures of the net imports of the precious metal 
during the period covered by Mr. Pixley’s statement, and one year 
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more, as it is included in the first quinquennial period—that 
year (1864-5), as it happens, being that of the largest recorded 
import of treasure into India: 


NET IMPORTS OF GOLD INTO INDIA FROM 1864-5 TO 1884-5. 


—e | Average of the five years— 
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Thus these officially authenticated figures show that the gold 
imported into and retained by India for all purposes, including the 
gold coined by the few native States that have mints, amounted 
to an average annual value of /£3,182,395 during fifteen years from 
1864 to 1879, and £ 4,220,666 during the last six years of the period 
under notice, or £3,479,115 during the twenty-one years. It is 
worthy of notice that in the two years, 1885-7, the net import has 
been under two and a half millions. These figures are strikingly 
different from Mr. Pixley’s. who, however, is regarded as a high 
authority on precious metal statistics. The varying calculations are 
another proof of the great difficulty, nay, impossibility of collecting 
any statistics which are worthy of the name. The data is so 
incomplete that correct figures cannot be obtained. 





Raising Checks—A somewhat noteworthy case has happened in 
Canada, whereby a young man, named Page, secured $32,600 from 
two banks. While acting as bookkeeper for a Montreal firm, says 
the Canadian Journal of Commerce, he obtained three of the firm’s 
checks for $32, $76, and $25, which he presented at the firm’s bank, 


*Years of dire famine in Bombay and Madras Presidencies. 
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the Banque du Peuple, and which were accepted. Page then raised 
the twenty-five dollars to $25,000, and asked a commission merchant 
to get it cashed at the Banque Jacques Cartier, where he kept his 
account. The merchant went to the bank, deposited the check to 
his credit, at once drew his own check against it, had it accepted, 
and asked the teller to cash it in Dominion legal tenders, which he 
did without hesitation, and these he gave to Page. An hour later 
this check formed part of the clearance sent in for collection at 
the Banque du Peuple. The cashier, Mr. Bousquet, noticed the 
unusually heavy sum called for by the Banque Jacques Cartier. On 
examining the slips he found that the bulk of the sum was com- 
posed of a check of C. O. Beauchemin & Fils for $25,000, and asked 
the ledger keeper if he had accepted a check for such an amount. 
That official promptly answered in the negative, and Mr. Bousquet 
then asked the teller for the check. A glance sufficed to show the 
experienced bank manager that the check was a raised one, and a 
clumsily raised one at that, and seizing his hat he at once rushed 
round in person to the Banque Jacques Cartier and informed them of 
the fraud. Page, in the meantime, expecting to have twenty-four 
hours’ start of the detectives who had been summoned, had crossed 
the river, and was being driven to the frontier. Nine hours later the 
detectives overtook and captured him and his booty. With regard 
to the seventy-six dollar check, this was also raised, but only to 
$7,600, and consequently did not excite suspicion at the Bank of 
Montreal, where it was cashed in the following manner. It appears 
that Page had already a deposit of $900 to his credit in the savings 
bank of that institution, and that he deposited the raised check in 
the ordinary manner, making his balance up to $8,500. He then 
drew a check for $8,400, which was cashed at once without suspicion. 
When captured he had only the sum of $451 upon him, the remain- 
ing $32,000 being found buried in a vacant lot. The prompt action 
of the banks contributed to the detection of the scoundrel and the 
recovery of the money. His sentence of fourteen years’ imprisonment 
is aS prompt as it is well-merited. 





Borrowing for Public Butldings— Paraguay, ambitious to have 
some elegant public buildings, has borrowed several million dollars 
for their erection. The desire for the buildings is commendable, 
but not the unwillingness of the people to pay for them. The 
cities of this country and abroad have indulged a good deal of 
this kind of thing. Of late, expenditures in this direction have been 
checked; but even now there is too much indulgence in things to 
be paid for by others. So long as people pay for what they want 
there is not much danger of going too far in the way of public 
expenditure; but when others are burdened for the gratification of 
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the present generation, the matter assumes a serious aspect. If 
Paraguay does not desire elegant buildings badly enough to pay for 
them, perhaps others may think so too, and not pay for them. The 
tendency for the public to contract debts is easily formed, but the 
tendency to pay them is of slower growth. Paraguay may possi- 
bly get just as much pleasure in paying its debts as in contracting 
them, but this has not been the experience of many States. Those 
who are willing to lend money for the purpose must be of an 
optimistic nature, or, perhaps, have so much that they hardly know 
what to do with it. The unwillingness of the people to tax themselves 
for their buildings ought to start the suspicion that perhaps they 
will always be just as disinclined to pay for them out of their 
pockets as they are now. 





Gold Productton—The San Francisco /Journal of Commerce, in 
reviewing the mining progress for the first six months of the year, 
regards the future in a hopeful way. By applying new processes to 
reduce stubborn ores, the last grain of gold can be extracted. By 
using these, therefore, the quantity of the gold product will be 
increased. In California, the Big Bend Tunnel, on the Feather 
river, will lay bare twelve and a half miles of the river bed, and it 
is expected to disclose a bonanza of unparalleled richness. The 
Feather has for ages been carrying down the debris of the moun- 
tains, a great part of which is imbedded in what formerly was its 
channel, and in this the accumulations of the ages, it is expected, 
will be found. The banks of the river are also said to be rich in 
gold. Drift mining is flourishing, while quartz mining is assuming 
an importance hitherto unknown. The way in which the Cherokee 
mine is being worked in Butte county suggests a method by which 
other mines of the same class may be worked. The tailings are 
impounded by a system of levees some thirty miles in length. Many 
tunnels are being driven to develop the different leads. In Shasta 
placer mining is carried on to a considerable extent, and there is no 
end of rich paying dirt still to be had. New discoveries are being 
steadily made, and sales of some locations have been made at good 
prices. The mines of the Pacific coast, especially those of gold and 
silver, will long be one of the principal sources of its wealth. This 
is calculated by those who know that we have enough gold and ore 
hills from the south end of the San Joaquin Valley to Oregon to 
yield twenty millions a year for two hundred years to come. The 
past year there has been a gold and silver yield of about eighty-five 
millions of dollars; this is two millions more than in 1885, and the 
largest ever reported. It shows that the Pacific Coast is still the 
home of the precious metals, a little over one-third of the minerals 
gold, the balance silver. 
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Railroad Building.—In an open letter to the President, by Henry 
W. Poor, suggesting what the Treasury Department should do to 
relieve the money market, he gives some interesting facts concerning 
the progress of railroad building during the year. He says that at 
the beginning of the vear it was determined to build 12,000 miles, 
and that over 5,000 miles have been completed. Estimating the 
cost at $20,000 a mile, the amount required will be $240,000,000. 
This is an enormous increase, but Mr. Poor assures us that “the 
mileage that has or will be constructed in 1886 and 1887 has not 
been made up of speculative enterprises—of ‘West Shores’ and 
‘Nickel Plates’—but almost wholly of extensions into the newly 
settled portions of the country, into those lying from 1,500 to 2,000 
miles from the seaboard; and for the purpose of supplying outlets 
for products which, but for railroads, could have no commercial 
value whatever. Never before in our history has the construction 
of railroads been conducted so legitimately and with such care and 
economy as in the present and past year. Every mile of the 21,000 
that have been or will be built will benefit the country to an 
extent many times greater than its cost. If within the past year 
the amounts expended have been enormous and unprecedented, not 
a dollar too much has been expended for the good of the country, 
provided a disproportionate amount of money has not been drawn 
therefor from other legitimate enterprises, or from other depart- 
ments of business and trade. The mileage constructed in 1884 
equaled 3,825 miles, in 1885, 2,609 miles; the aggregate for the two 
years being 7,434 miles, the cost of which, at $20,000 to the mile, 
equaled $148,680,000, a sum of $271,320,000 less than that expended - 
for the same purpose in the two years ending with 1887.” One of 
the features of railroad extension is that, to a large extent, it is 
by the older and larger companies. Railway consolidation has gone 
so far that there is not much chance for new concerns, for as 
these would be dependent on existing lines for connections, and 
thus quite within their power, it is not altogether prudent to con- 
struct new lines. This fact, though, is leading to safer extensions, 
that is, into parts of the country where they are needed, and the 
paralleling and blackmailing experiments having been exhausted, the 
new extensions, notwithstanding their magnitude, are legitimate. 





Store Combinations —The Cincinnati Commerczal Gazette says that 
“it is inherently probable that within the next few years some 
attempt will be made to carry on by means of combination the 
business of supplying the community with their food. So far as 
imperishable articles are concerned, combination in one of its phases 
is already taking place. There is a growing tendency toward the 
establishment of large retail grocery stores to take the place of 
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the numberless small stores that are still scattered over very thickly 
settled communities. Perhaps here the question of convenience may 
come into the reckoning and prevent an undue development of the 
combination theory, for most households live, so to speak, from 
hand to mouth, and it is, perhaps, quite as essential to be able 
to get supplies of groceries readily as it is to get them cheaply. 
But, none the less, with improved methods of distribution, the 
chances are that in a generation from this time, although the 
people of a city like Boston will have greatly increased in num- 
bers, there will be, probably, fewer retail grocery stores than there 
are now.” While no one questions the usefulness of the exchanger 
to the community, he has often demanded more than a fair com- 
pensation for his service. He has shielded himself behind his 
landlord and the risks attending his business. The concentration 
of the business of exchange has enabled middlemen to sell at 
greatly reduced prices and yet amass fortunes for themselves. The 
small shopkeeper is likely to be crowded out, but the great body 
of consumers will be benefited. It is not a fair use of the word 
tax to apply it to the middleman’s price for his goods; but it 
has had something of the element of a tax in it when the price 
was excessive. The small profits of the larger dealers are quite 
free from that element, and notwithstanding the opposition they 
have encountered from small dealers, the magnitude of their busi- 
ness is conclusive proof that the people approve their methods of 
large sales at small profits. 





The Treasury Policy.—Many strongly urge the Government to keep 
an eye on Wall street and open the Treasury gates just high 
enough to keep the monetary stream running in a regular unvary- 
ing way. Others as strongly oppose such a policy. These remem- 
ber the old days when the Treasury department did regulate Wall 
street, and what happened. The experiment was not so successful 
as to justify a repetition of it. The Government has employment 
enough without trying to check the Wall street operators. It may 
be very commendable to try to accommodate these gentlemen, or 
to impede them in their nefarious business, but our opinion is that 
the Government can serve the country best by leaving them alone. 
They are unworthy of consideration. The New York /ournal of 
Commerce expresses the opinion strongly “that it is no part of the 
duty of the Secretary, as it certainly is not one of the functions 
of the Federal Government, to regulate the money market in Wall 
street and elsewhere throughout the country, or interpose, by the 
use of Government funds, either to relieve a present stringency, or 
to prevent one that is anticipated.” Whether it is a panic in 
stocks or a break in the prices of merchandise that is feared, 
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there is no cal] for any such official action. “As the Treasury now 
seeks to pay off old debts instead of contracting new ones, it is 
its present interest, if any argument can be drawn from its position, 
rather to create and increase than to lessen the demand for cur- 
rency. But while Government may well leave the Wall street gen- 
tlemen to their own ways, it surely may continue to pay the 
national debt without fear of doing any harm to any business 
interest. Its action in fixing a price at which it will buy bonds 
is most commendable. But why stop purchases when the sinking 
fund requirement is satisfied? The Treasury department has taken 
considerable pains to show the saving effected in interest by buying 
bonds in advance of their maturity. But if more are bought on the 
same or better terms, will not a larger sum be saved? If there will 
be, why not continue to buy them? The policy is sure to meet the 
popular approval. The other day it was announced that a member 
of Congress proposed to introduce a bill for the repeal of the sinking 
fund. Very likely this will be attempted. But it must be remem- 
bered that the establishing of the sinking fund, in other words, 
the reduction of the public debt, was a part of the contract which 
the Government has made with its borrowers, and a repeal of that 
law would be the plainest possible violation of the agreement. We 
have no fear of the infringement of this contract at present; but 
if this were done, by and by, when the people had grown tired 
of paying interest, they would infringe in another way which is not so 
pleasant to contemplate. Let debt-paying go on without let or 
hindrance until the last dollar is paid, and while the people are 
in the mood for doing this. 





The Wealth of Kansas.—The last assessment in Kansas shows that 
the increase during the past year was $33,473,363.30, the total valua- 
tion being $310,596,686.64. A noticeable feature in the report is the 
number of improved towns in certain counties. Sedgwick county 
has 43,109 unimproved lots to 6,200 that are improved. The railroad 
statistics furnished by this report show the railroad valuation of 
Kansas this year to be $41,554,344.83, against $32,483,776.40 last year, 
being an increase in twelve months of over $9,100,000. The assess- 
ment was made at one-third of the actual value of the property— 
one of the defective methods which is in general vogue, notwith- 
standing the transparent folly of it. The lower the assessment, the 
higher, of course, must be the tax, as the amount to be raised to 
pay the various expenditures of the State cannot be changed. 
Kansas is one of the most prosperous States in the Union, and the 
increase of its wealth is due to its energy, intelligence, and splendid 
resources. 
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Canadian Public Debt—From the official statement published in 
the Canada Gazette, the public debt of the Dominion of Canada 
on the 31st of August was $273,029,561. The following are some 
of the details: 














Liabilities— 
Payable i in England...... ae $171,675,735.89 
Dirk bebe ndedaedieeesonses <esesces 18,209,640. 54 
id il a tt wae andi 15,219,622.06 
ct cecs cteeeesieeeeesnrddeseoncenen 40,136,1c8.91 
6 6:6 eon 606660666 ban eeessserccese 1,241,000.00 
hs ibe dhkaned+daaedeued beeews Odeo ends 7;035,401 .32 
ind cc ending Chee 2060s eeeedeenend Ke 17,298,976.07 
Miscellaneous and Banking Accounts............... 2,213,076.97 
en ee $273,029, 561 .76 
Assets— 
Investments—Sinking Funds..............0. seecee $19,329,4&3.61 
EOS TS FE TE Q,004,157.61 
nie he ne ine eeedas sae aebeeees 7,519,909 .98 
Miscellaneous and Banking Accounts.... ..... .... 8,681,488 .86 
44,535, 100.c6 
Total SUE Riesacs 000 eT TT eT TTT TC TT eT TT TTT TTT TT Te 228,494,461 .70 
“ ih <éj thd een ane anhes ake sON ke SRR EOES 225,026, 762.09 
is 546 KU RC erhReebeeeaean 3,467,699. 61 





STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 
Expenditure to 30th June on: 








Public Works, Railways and Canals........ nhenedes $3,899,875 .90 
tcc ct cies hieeieseaee- eberseds 147,066.25 
a id hoe ie tinged 6 phd ees oes «<< 1,304,103 00 
$5,411,045.15 
Add Expenditure in July and August (for the fiscal years 1886-7 
and 1887-8 on: 
Public Works, Railways and Canals................ $619,715.74 
EE Ns obo ce CdSGSSecevececcroeseseteues 21,082.91 
tei kdineghbe dake sekeenw eens 194,077.00 
*Northwest Rebellion Losses.............esceeeeees 793,323-45 
1,628,199. 10 





$7,039,244. 25 
Canada can doubtless pay this well enough, but the burden should 
not be regarded too lightly. A halt should be called, and debt- 
paying be begun. Not until this is done do people realize what 
a debt means, and it would be well, therefore, for the Canadians 
to pay a portion of their debt before incurring further liabilities. 
It may be, if they did so, that Canada would not assist with such 
a light heart, in railroad construction. 















Southern Dearth of Capital—A portion of the South, inhabited by 
two millions or more of people, is in great need of money. The 
Baltimore Sun says that “in sections that were formerly wealthy 
there is now no money for purposes other than the payment of 
taxes and the purchase of the barest necessities. The farmers, after 
buying a few groceries and indispensable agricultural implements, 









* Of this amount, $272,112.93 paid “res to 30th June and charged to Consolidated 
Fund has been transterred to t A account. 
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have no surplus. It is with the greatest difficulty that they keep 
out of debt to the storekeeper for sugar, cotton cloth, queensware, 
and other like articles. Their produce, if sold, hardly pays its cost 
in labor. If they buy fertilizers to increase their product, they 
incur the risk of ruin in case the season is bad. Mortgages are 
the frequent results of enterprises of this kind. There are parts 
of Virginia, it is stated, where every farm is mortgaged. Improve- 
ment in modes of farming is of course impossible where the farmer 
is bound to the soil by the want of capital with which to carry 
on his operations. Books, travel, experiments, and other means of 
education cost money, and are therefore out of the question. The 
low price cf Western grain and flour is always before the people 
to paralyze their efforts. They work hard the year round without 
the hope of making more than a bare living, congratulating them- 
selves if debt is not incurred. Their buildings and fences go to 
ruin. They can replace what has tumbled down only so far as 
their own hands and those of their families are able to replace 
them. Retrogression is the rule, not the exception.” This is an 
impressive illustration of the fact that when a man’s debts get 
the best of him, it is exceedingly difficult to overcome their 
exhausting force. The people of this large section seem to be in 
a hopeless condition. In this country, so rich in natural resources, 
with an abundance of rich land yet undeveloped, one may wonder 
why they remain there; but social ties are strong enough to keep 
them on their decaying farms, though the more energetic do flee, 
leaving, however, the others in a worse and more despairing con- 
dition than they were before. 
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PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


The absence of personal responsibility in the management of 
corporations has been often dwelt upon by thoughtful minds. The 
safety that is said to lie in the multitude of counselors has been 
also said to be a safety chiefly for the counselors themselves, 
and experience proves that for the action of an incorporated body 
it is practically almost impossible to hold any special individuals 
responsible, and men who would not individually commit an im- 
propriety are too often induced to assent to improper acts when 
committed by a corporation of which they are members. The 
disposition to avoid one’s individual responsibility for corporate 
acts is further encouraged by a general custom which throws a 
veil of secresy over the transactions of members or directors, and 
according to which custom it is considered somewhat of a breach 
of propriety to reveal what has transpired at board meetings, or 
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how any particular person may have cast his vote. A curious 
illustration of this is found in the rule which sometimes prevails 
in regard to the disposition of notes offered for discount at meet- 
ings of bank directors. The note is handed by the president to 
the director sitting next to him, and is then passed under the 
table from hand to hand, and if when returned to the president 
it is found that someone has turned down a corner of the note, 
the note itself is rejected, and no one knows who put the rejected 
mark upon the paper. Of course there are arguments to be 
advanced in favor of this and similar methods of procedure, but 
they are merely mentioned here in order to call attention to the 
fact that the absence of personal responsibility is at times not 
only recognized, but encouraged; but there is a point at which 
personal responsibility should begin and should be rigidly enforced. 

In general words, whenever it becomes the specific duty of any- 
one to do or not to do a certain act, that person should be held 
to a strict individual responsibility for the performance of his duty, 
and should not be permitted to shirk that duty upon anyone elise, 
or to put the blame or failure upon anyone's shoulders but his 
own. The verdict, “ Nobody to blame,” has been so often rendered 
that it has become somewhat threadbare, and it will be necessary 
for those who are careless, negligent, or dishonest in the discharge 
of their duties to seek some other defense. Nor should ignorance 
be allowed as a protection to shield negligence or to cover incom- 
petency. What a man should have known and might easily have 
discovered, he should in all fairness be presumed to know, and 
should be charged with all the proper consequences of that knowl- 
edge. If, for example, it be the duty of a bank president to 
examine certain loans, and he neglects to do so, and any harm 
comes from such neglect, the president himself should be held 
personally responsible for that state of affairs which his own negli- 
gence has permitted to exist. One or two salutary examples in the 
way of verdicts for civil damages would have a beneficial effect 
upon those who neglect to perform their duties, and then seek to 
escape the consequences of that neglect by pleading ignorance of 
what was going on. The law governing the duties of a president 
or cashier of a bank is tolerably well settled, and to the observ- 
ance of this law both should be strictly held, and such, though 
in a less degree, is the case with bank directors. Though they serve 
without compensation, yet, in assuming their office, they assume 
with it certain definite duties which they should strictly be required 
to perform, and should be held responsible for any negligence in 
this respect. It is a well-settled principle of the law that a man 
is properly chargeable with the probable consequences of his own 
act, and a bank officer who willfully neglects to perform his duties 
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is fairly and justly chargeable with all the proper consequences of 
such negligence. The matter of examinations has already been dis- 
cussed in these pages, but the duties of directors are not confined 
simply to making an examination of the affairs of the bank; but it 
is also their duty to conduct these affairs in a proper and skillful 
manner. It is not only their duty to ascertain whether their agents 
are honest and attentive, but also so to manage matters that it will 
be a difficult thing for their agents or officers to act otherwise than 
honestly and skillfully. It is no excuse for bank directors, or presi- 
dents, or cashiers to say that they did not know that such and such 
things were being done. It is their business to know matters and 
so to arrange that they could not be done; but it may be said that 
there has never yet been invented any system of bank bookkeeping 
or management which will make a dishonest man honest, or a stupid 
man wise; but the system can be so arranged that neither the dis- 
honesty of the one nor the stupidity of the other can result in any 
material damage. 

In spite of instances of dishonesty and incompetency, the fact 
remains that many banks have been conducted for years without 
conspicuous examples of one or the other. It seems almost impos- 
sible to believe that money can be stolen in enormous amounts, and 
no one know anything about it. The mere fact that such a thing 
can be done argues the fact that there is a defect in the system of 
management which cannot be remedied too soon. Because perfection 
cannot be found in this world, that is no reason why we should not 
try to get as near to it as possible, and experience shows that for 
all practical purposes we can come very near it indeed. Nothing so 
spurs a man to a proper performance of his duties as the knowledge 
that his own fortunes will be largely affected by success or failure. 
There is nothing like personal responsibility to quicken a man’s 
faculties. 

To borrow an illustration from a very ordinary commercial trans- 
action, everyone knows how very careful a merchant is about 
indorsing promissory notes—and why? Because he knows that if 
the maker of the note fails to pay, he himself will have to make the 
amount good out of his own pocket, and, consequently, this sense of 
personal responsibility makes a merchant extremely careful as to the 
character of the paper on which he goes as an indorser. Now while 
it is not intended that a bank director should actually indorse all the 
paper that he approves at a board meeting, still, on the other hand, 
it cannot be denied that a director ought to be held personally 
responsible for paper that he has permitted to be discounted when 
he knew very well that it was a great and unnecessary risk. A 
director, for example, who constantly absents himself from board 
meetings without reasonable excuse, should not be heard to say that 
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he did not know what was being done, for it was his business to 
know, and if he did not intend to keep himself informed upon this 
point, he should resign his position and allow some one else to 
assume and fulfill the duties; and the same general principle will 
apply to all officers of banking corporations. Where duties are loose 
and indefinite, nothing more can be demanded than a loose and 
indefinite performance of them; but where duties are strictly defined, 
a strict performance of them should be rigidly required. 

A person who is not willing to perform the duties of his position 
should not be permitted to assume it; but, on the other hand, having 
once assumed these duties, he should be required to perform them, 
and in the event of failure to do so, should be held to a personal 
accountability for the consequences of his negligence. The theory of 
personal responsibility is by no means a new one, but it seems to 
have fallen somewhat into disuse, and recent events tend to show 
that there is need for its vigorous enforcement. Z. 





PREFERENCES UNDER THE NATIONAL BANKING 
LAW. 


Section 5242 of the Revised Statutes provides that “all transfers 
of the notes, bonds, bills of exchange, or other evidences of debt 
Owing to any national banking association, or of deposits to its 
credit; all assignments of mortgages, sureties on real estate, or of 
judgments or decrees in its favor; all deposits of money, bullion, 
or other valuable thing for its use, or for the use of any of its 
shareholders or creditors; and all payments of money to either, 
made after the commission of an act of insolvency, or in contem- 
plation thereof, made with a view to prevent the application of its 
assets in the manner prescribed by this chapter, or with a view 
to the preference of one creditor to another, except in payment of 
its circulating notes, shall be utterly null and void: and no attach- 
ment, injunction, or execution, shall be issued against such asso- 
ciation or its property before final judgment in any suit, action, 
or proceeding, in any State, county, or municipal court.” 

This section, except the last clause, formed the fifty-second section 
of the act of 1864; the last clause, providing that no attachment 
shall be issued against a bank in a State court before final judgment, 
was an amendment to the fifty-seventh section of the act of 1864, 
and was passed in 1873 (Ch. 269, sec. 2). 

This provision of the law, it may be remarked, is general, and 
applies to all national banking associations (WcCracken v. Covington 
City National Bank, 4 Fed. R., 602, p. 606). “It specifically prohibits,” 
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says Judge Finch, “all transfers of the corporate property made 
with a view to preferences, and so protects the creditors from any 
voluntary act of the bank which selects out favored individuals for 
payment. But the bank may be passive, and such individuals gain 
a preference by a suit against the corporation, preceded or accom- 
panied by an attachment or injunction, or, after judgment, enforced 
by execution. These three things, therefore, were specifically pro- 
hibited by name; each being a process well known and accurately 
defined in the law; and without any general words to carry the 
prohibition beyond them.” (Corn Exchange Bank v. Blye, to1 N. Y., 
303, p. 305, affg. 37 Hun. 473.) 

The phrase, “act of insolvency,” in this section, “is clearly an 
act which would be an act of insolvency on the part of an indi- 
vidual banker; that is, the closing of the doors, refusal to pay 
depositors on demand, refusal to go on in the due course of busi- 
ness to transact its business as a bank, and discharge its liabilities 
to its creditors.” (Blodgett, J., /rous v. Manufacturers’ National 
Bank, 6 Biss., p. 306.) 

What constitutes a preference? B., who was the executor and 
general manager of an estate, and also the cashier of a national 
bank, purchased four bills of exchange which had been accepted 
by the drawers, and were made payable to, and endorsed by the 
drawers. To pay for them, B., as executor, drew money enough 
from a deposit to the credit of the estate in his bank. He placed 
the bills in a box containing the papers of the estate, and applied 
the money to the drawer’s indebtedness to the bank. The bank 
failed, and the receiver claimed the proceeds of the bills. It was 
held that B., in purchasing the drafts, acted as the agent of the 
drawers and as executor, and not as cashier, and though the bills 
were paid with funds which the estate had on deposit in the bank, 
and though B. knew at the time that the bank was insolvent, yet 
as the purchase was Jona fide, and not to secure a preference for 
the estate over other depositors, the transaction was not a violation 
of the section. (7uttle v. Frelinghuysen, 38 N. J., Eq. 12.) 

If the officers of a bank should pay some creditors to the exclu- 
sion of others, such payments would be preferences, and would 
justify “the intervention of a court of equity.” Says Judge Blodgett: 
“It was the plain intention of the banking law that all creditors 
should share equally, and that no preference should be allowed in 
favor of one creditor as against others; that the United States 
Government, as the guarantor of the circulating notes of the bank, 
is the only party that is entitled to any preference whatever; that 
ali other creditors are to share alike. And, therefore, it would 
seem to follow that, if a bank is not in a condition to pay all its 
creditors, it can only pay them fro rata—that it has no right to 
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pay a part in full and leave others unpaid.” (/ronus v. Manufacturers’ 
National Bank, 6 Biss., 301, p. 306.) So, too, if the directors should 
vote to close their bank and liquidate its indebtedness, any transfer 
of its assets to a creditor, for example, the payment of a certificate 
of deposit, thus securing to him a preference, would be regarded 
fraudulent, and would be void. (Vational Security Bank v. Price, 22 
Fed. R., 297.) 

A depositor cannot transfer his deposit to a debtor of the bank 
after its failure, for this would create a preference. Thus,’ T. owed 
a national bank $35,000, and R. had a deposit there of $44,000. 
The bank having failed, the next day R. assigned his deposit to 
Taylor. It was decided that T. could not set off the deposit against 
his indebtedness, as it would give a preference to a creditor after 
the bank’s insolvency. (Venango National Bank v. Taylor, 56 Pa., 14.) 

Whether an attachment before final judgment of the property of 
a national bank is prohibited by the last clause of the section 
under consideration is an unsettled question. In New York the 
prohibition is regarded as applying only to an insolvent corpora- 
tion (National Shoe and Leather Bank vy. Mechanics’ National Bank, 
89 N. Y., 467; Mattonal Bank v. Colby,.21 Wall., 609.*) Says Judge 
Danforth in Rodznson v. National Bank (81 N. Y., 385), speaking for 
the Court of Appeals: “ We concur with the general term in the opinion 
that these words of prohibition must be deemed to have the same 
relation as the other things prohibited, and apply only to insolvent 
corporations, or one about to become so; and that the object of the 
entire section is to prevent one creditor of a corporation whose 
assets are insufficient to meet its liability, from obtaining a prefer- 
ence, whether it is sought through a voluntary assignment or 
transfer, or payment, or the form of a legal proceeding.” But if a 
bank is insolvent when the attachment is made it is invalid, and 
remains so, notwithstanding an increase of the bank’s capital. (Raynor 
v. Pacific National Bank, 93 N. Y., 871.) Nor would the paying by 
a bank of a large amount of its debts after the issuing of an 
attachment prevent the bank from questioning its validity. (Ib., 
Market National Bank v. Pacific National Bank, 93 N. Y., 648, 
affg. Hun. ). But in Massachusetts and elsewhere an attach- 
ment cannot be issued against a national bank before final judg- 
ment in any proceeding in a State, county, or municipal court. 
(Crocker v. Marine National Bank, 101 Mass., 240; Chesapeake Bank 
v. First National Bank, 40 Md., 269; Cadle v. Tracy, 11 Blatchf., 

* In New York it was decided, in 18—, that a national bank was a foreign cor- 
poration, and liable to attachment within the meaning of the code of that State: The 
Court remarked that a national bank was not a foreign corporation in popular language, 
but was in the sense in which words were used relating to the attachment of ‘‘ corpora- 


tions formed under the laws of any other State, government, or country. (Bowen 
v. First National Bank, 34 How. Pr., 408.) 
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102; Central National Bank v. Richland National Bank, 52 How. 
Pr., 136; see Farmers and Mechanics National Bank v. Deering, 91 
vu. & me 

In New York, not only may the property of a solvent bank located 
in the State be attached before final judgment, but also the property 
which may be there belonging to a bank located in another State. 
In Robinson v. National Bank of New Berne (81 N. Y., 385), the 
property attached belonged to a national bank of North Carolina. 
Judge Danforth declared that the proceeding was against the 
property, and not against the bank, and was lawful. The attachment 
was not to bring the bank into court, but to confirm Robinson’s right 
to the property that had been attached. (See Rhoner v. First National 
Bank, 14 Hun., 126, overruling Southwick v. First National Bank, 
7 Hun., 96; People’s Bank of New York v. Mechanics National 
Bank of Newark, 62 How. Pr., 422.) 

If a bank is insolvent at the time of making an attachment, 
and is afterward put under the control of a receiver, he can hold 
the property. (atzonal Bank v. Colby, 21 Wall, 609.) In Harvey v. 
Allen (16 Blatchf., 29), an attachment from a State court was 
levied on the deposits of a bank which had failed to redeem its 
circulating notes, and which had been protested; but the receiver’s 
right to them was established. 

The receiver, however, cannot make a motion in court for the 
dissolution of an attachment, because he is not a party to the 
action. (Zracy v. First National Bank, 37 N. Y., 523; Harvey v. 
Allen, 16 Blatchf., 29.) But in New York he has authority to do so 
by the Code of Procedure. (Bowen v. First National Bank, 34 How. 
Pr., 408; Natzonal Shoe and Leather Bank v. Mechanics National Bank, 
89 N. Y., 440; Allen v. Scandinavian National Bank, 46 How. Pr., 
71; 22 re Griswold, 13 Barb. 412: People’s Bank v. Mechanics 
National Bank, 62 How. Pr., 422). 

A receiver can acquire no title to property in the custody of a 
bank which it does not own, or which has been acquired by another 
through attachment proceedings or in other ways. Says Finch, ]J.: 
“The receiver, by his appointment, acquires no right to property 
in the custody of the bank which the latter does not own, as 
against the real owner; and the [5242] section was plainly not 
intended to protect the receiver’s custody as against such owner. 
It aims to protect the property of the bank in his hands, and not 
to give him arbitrary control of what the bank does not own.” 
His rights are no greater if he dispute the title and claims to be 
the owner. “He might make such a claim in any case. No law 
makes him the inevitable stakeholder pending the litigation. He 
may become so by giving the needed security, and we can see no 
just reason why he shouid be exempted from that obligation which 
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falls upon others.” (Corn Exchange Bank v. Blye, 101 N. Y., 303, p. 
306, affg. 37 Hun., 473.) Accordingly, a process may be _ issued 
against the receiver in favor of the true owner for the restoration 
of his property to him. (/é.) 

If the officers of a bank pledge its assets to prevent it from fail- 
ing, can the pledgee hold them in the event of the bank’s failure? 
In Roberts v. Hill (23 Fed. R., 311), the officers of a bank pledged a 
note to a depositor who had been allowing the institution to use his 
money, and who feared that he should lose it. Afterward, the bank 
did fail, and the receiver sought to set aside the pledge. The 
bank continued to do business about six weeks after the pledge was 
made. “Then,” said Judge Wheeler, “the officers saw that the effort 
to maintain it was hopeless, and stopped business. Their appre- 
hension of the condition of the bank, and motive to prevent suit- 
able distribution of the assets, ought to be made to appear clearly, 
in order to justify going back so far as to the time of this pledge, 
and opening all pledges and payments on past debts; and their 
purposes and acts are to be considered in view of what they could 
see looking forward, and not wholly by what is apparent now, 
looking backward. If they saw at the time of the pledge that the 
bank was approaching failure, and made the pledge to keep the 
note out of the assets to be distributed, the pledge would be 
clearly void; but if they made it to prevent failure, and expecting 
to prevent failure, it would appear to be good. As the evidence 
showed that “they were using their assets to prevent failure,” the 
pledge was sustained. At a subsequent trial the Court changed their 
opinion, and the pledgee was obliged to surrender his security. 
(24 Fed. R., 511.) 
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THE PUBLIC DEBTS OF EUROPE. 


BY ALFRED NEYMARCK, MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY OF PARIS.* 


XII.—KINGDOM OF SWEDEN. 

The nominal capital of the public debt of Sweden amounted on 
December 31, 1885, to 247,069,595 crowns (1 crown=1 franc 39), 
or to 345,650,363 francs 40. 

The expenses of the public debt in 1885 were: 


i Pree 9,036,784 crowns. 
FF ee Fino nc 0c cen 2,202,774 “ 
ee 11,839,558 crowns, or, 16,455.985 francs 62. 


Securities have been issued as follows: 


ee oe 12,966,700 crowns. | 

at."  actevevedasausuansddmateuas 71,550,224 + #&* 

OE ee er ee mre eee ne 162,552,671 ‘* 
Ps xbnnkéesadasibecuéaunden 247,069,595 crowns, 


The 5 per cent. loan was redeemed April 1, 1886. 

From an approximate estimate of the Hon. Mr. Elis Siden- 
bladle, director-general of statistics of the kingdom of Sweden, it 
may be considered that the entire Swedish public debt belongs: 


To natives to the amount of............. 200 million crowns. 
To foreigners not Frenchmen........... 20 “ 
Pe Fan se nccscccecccessvee sess 28 ” ” 


The increase of the public debt of 1870 has been 130,393,768 
crowns, or 181,247,337 francs 52. 

The public loans have no other special guaranty than that of 
the State. 

Of all the loans made before 1870, there remains but one, issued 
in 1860, which was reduced at the end of 1885 to 1,733,333% 
crowns. 

The details of all the public loans issued by the Swedish govern- 
ment since 1870, will be found following. 

It should be remarked, that all these emissions were made either 
for constructing railroads, or for refunding old loans at a lower 
rate of interest. Thus quite recently the government issued a 3% 
per cent. loan. The demands of foreign bankers weré considerable, 
and exceeded all expectation. 

The table of public loans contracted by the State of Sweden, 
since 1870, is as follows: 


* Translated from the French by O. A. Bierstadt. 
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PUBLIC LOANS CONTRACTED BY THE STATE OF SWEDEN SINCE eae, 








, . 
\e&| Original No. and value — 

(8 S| amount ofall of respective | Various Remarks. 
& $ (the obligations. obligations. 

1 ® 











Amortization is by purchase of 


oe oe * a. | 
ithe obligations if their price is 


Series, Kr. 




















| Kronor. A. 5,500 Of 5,000'below par, if not, by drawing. The 
Obligations 5 40,000,000 B. 11,900 ‘** 1,000 obligations issued amount to only 
elivered 11 6,000 ‘ 100 16,170,000 crowns. The loan is 
Swedish J | announced to be redeemed April 
money. 1, 1886. 
| Amortization is operated after a 
se” o. _— I | Series Kr. |fixed pian, but the office of the 
| K; A : on public debt has reserved the right 
one 0/3) | nang * 3000 53909 of calling by drawing, after March 
£ | B. 8 6 
delivered in 4 | 24,000,C00 - ©,400 : 1,000 30, 1882, a larger part of the obli- 
Swedish | C. 6,000 * 100 gations than the original plan 
allows. 
— | Bassey: entire pee ed made in 
| three issues, of which the rst, 20,- 
Loan of 1875 || | 250,000 m., was contracted with 
oie 8) | Sera uM essrs van age ~ the Aus- 
igations | ) . erzes, - jtrian German Bank, the Anglo- 
delivered in | | — ( A. 7,000 ** 3,000 Austrian, and the bankers Haller, 
German MARS. B,. 13,000 66 1,500. Tohle & Co,; the 2d, 13,000,000 Mm., 
. . -<f| 434) 56,250,000 Cc. 16 6 with Messrs. Erlanger & Son and 
imperial marks . 16,000 
ad Guradich > on $6 an the Anglo-Austrian Bank; and the 
“ wedis | | |D. 20,500 3 34, 18,000,000 m., with Messrs. 
ronor, at the | | : erlanger & Son. Of me “7 
rate of 8/gkr. | | ‘issue, obligations for 3,2 pie 
permark, J | | were delivered at the end of 1884. 
| ‘Amortization is by drawing. 
| | Of the total amount of bonds 
Loan of 1876 | , sold, £2,000,000, Messrs. C. J. 
(15/6) 7 Pounds Series. & Hambro' & Son (London) have 
Oblications sterling. A. = 500 ** 1,000 taken 3, or £1,500,000. Amorti- 
deli & di 414| 2,000,000 'B. 1,000 ** 500 zation is operated on a fixed plan 
on 'C. 10,000 *' 100 by purchase of bonds if their price 
pounds | is below the nominal capital, but 
sterling. if not, by drawing. 
Loan of 1878 ) | 7 In 1878, Messrs. Hambro & Son 
(15/6) | ( Pounds Series. # and the Society of Deposits and 
Obligations | | | sterling. A. 375 ‘* 1,000 Current Accounts of Paris each 
delivered in | | 1,500,000 B. 750 ‘¢ 500.took % of the loan, or, together, 
poundssterling | 4 |} "or (C._ 5,800 Too £c00.090, During 1879-1883, the 
: | ‘ 
~~ in francs | | | Srancs, ‘Dz 2,000 co 5° purchase of obligations if their 
at the rate of , | | (37,750,000 |E. 5,000 20 price is below par, but if not, by 
25 fr. 10=£1. | drawing. 
Loan of 1879 Series. Kr. 
(1/11) A. 120 ** 25,000 
Obligations . Kronor. B. 210 * 10,000 Temporary loan which was re- 
delivered in 472} 9,000,000 C. 480 ‘* 5,000 deemed in 1833. 
Swedish | ' D. 1,500 ‘* 1,000 
money. 


Loan of 1880 ) 





(%) 
Obligations ) : Of this loan three issues were 
delivered in | | —s Series. £ made, each of £ 2,200,000. Amor- 
pounds ster- | | ra (\A. ‘¢ 1,000 tization is by drawing. The loan 
ling, kronor, yong. B. 2,400 ‘ 500 has been taken by an association 
francs, and r| 4 6,000,000 C. 29,000 “ 100 Of English, French, and German 
imperial "marke 85. coo “ an ey as well as by two Swedish 
’ anks. 


at the rate of 
1,815kr.=£ 100 
=2,520 fr.= 


2,040 marks. | 
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The Swedish loans quoted on the Bourse of Paris are the 
following : 

1.4 per cent. loan of 1878. The amount of this loan is 
£1,500,000, The Swedish government has reserved the disposition of 
£500,000 of this loan. The £1,000,000 remaining have been conceded 
to Messrs. Hambro & Son, of London, and to the Society of Deposits 
and Current Accounts of Paris. 

The issue was made in London and Paris, June 12-14, 1878, at 
the price of 88 per cent. (or 441 francs 76 for 502 francs of capital, 
with exchange at 25 francs 10), On December 31, 1886, this loan 
was quoted at 104 per cent. The securities were admitted to quo- 
tation, August 27, 1878. The interest coupons are payable in 
London by Messrs. Hambro & Son; in Paris by the Society of 
Deposits and Current Accounts. 

2. 4 per cent. loan of 1880, divided into three series or three 
issues Of 55,440,000 francs each. 

The first issue was June 3, 1880, at 492.65. 

The second issue was May 24, 1881, at 497.25. 

The third issue was June 4, 1883, at 497.75. 

Payments on the securities are made at Paris by the Bank of 
Paris and of the Netherlands. These obligations, admitted to quo- 
tation April 16, 1880, July 1, 1881, July 23, 1883, and July 30, 188s, 
were negotiated at 530 francs about the end of December, 1886. 


XIII.— KINGDOM OF NORWAY. 


On the public debt of this country we have the following infor- 
mation, which we owe in great part to the kindness of Mr. A. N. 
Kiaér, director of the Central Bureau of Statistics of the kingdom 
of Norway, at Christiania. 

On June 30, 1885, the public debt amounted to 108,638,845 crowns 
(1 crown=! franc 39), or, 151,007,994.55 francs. 

The securities were issued in the following forms: 


Oe Oe GI, oc ccaensesai oebeseneoe 46 172,000 crowns, 
i ie Be iv oo nk 6 osc cvcmesnnes case 354,941,012 ‘* 
ER GM DOF COMB cc cccccccccccccccececece 7,000 =‘ 
Ge nnn 6cckies- scesnes jie oeereaiiied 52,773,083 * 
EM BM POT COMES... 2. crcccccccccccccccccns 435,086 °*! 
TE TTT re ee 323,998 + * 
BD 2 BOT CORES. 0c ccccccccccccceccevccece 140,206 ‘* 


The Norwegian loans quoted on the Bourse of Paris are the 


following : 
1.4% per cent. loan of 1876, of £1,320,000, conceded to Messrs. 


Hambro & Son, of London, and issued by them in 1876, at 96% 
per cent. 
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This loan is redeemable from May 1, 1878, to November 1, 1916, 
either by purchases in the market if the price is below par, or by 
half-yearly drawings if the price is at par or above. 

The government has reserved the right, at the expiration of ten 
years from January 1, 1877, of redeeming, either by purchase or 
by drawings, the whole or a part of the capital, which should still 
remain in circulation. 

The securities of this loan, admitted to quotation May 28, 1879, 
are negotiated at from 107 to 108 per cent. 

2.4% per cent. loan, 1878, of £1,700,000, conceded to Messrs. 
Hambro & Son, issued in April, 1878, at 95 per cent., redeemable 
in fifty-two years, either by purchase on the Bourse or by half- 
yearly drawings. The government has reserved the right of redeem- 
ing this loan from January 1, 1889. 

The loan, admitted to quotation March 12, 1879, sells for about 
108 per cent. 

3. 4 per cent. loan of 1880, of £1,156,000, conceded to Messrs. 
Hambro & Son and to the Comptoir d’Escompte of Paris. Issued 
April 12, 13, 14, 1884, at 492 francs 65 for bonds of 504 francs. 

This loan is redeemable in fifty-two years; the government has 
reserved the right, from January 1, 1891, of redeeming the whole 
of this loan. 

It has been quoted since June 7, 1880; the bonds of this loan 
are worth about 530 francs. 

Using the right it had reserved, the Norwegian government has 
called for redemption the 4% per cent. loan of 1876, in order to 
refund it at 3% per cent. The Norwegian government has awarded 
to the house of Hambro & Son, of London, which had competed 
with several banking houses of Hamburg, Berlin, and Copenhagen, 
the issue of the loan of conversion of twenty-four million crowns 
(33,360,000 francs), intended for the redemption of the English 4% 
per cent. loan of £1,320,000, created in 1876. 

This loan was issued in the form of a 3% per cent. security. 
A subscription was opened for it at Paris by Messrs. Hoskier & 
Co., but the public, insufficiently informed on the finances of 
Norway, and knowing only imperfectly the houses in charge of the 
loan, received the issue coldly. 

It is probable that, ultimately, the Norwegian government will 
undertake the conversion of its loan of 1878. 


XIV.—KINGDOM OF DENMARK. 


From the information we owe to the kindness of Mr. Marius 
Gad, chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the kingdom of Denmark, 
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the nominal capital of the Danish public debt amounted, on Decem- 
ber 31, 1885, to 197,710,000 crowns, and on March 31, 1886, accord- 
ing to an Official statement recently published, to 194,395,436 crowns, 
of which 180,929,770 crowns were issued in the country. A crown 
being worth 1 franc 39, the debt represents, according to the figures 
of December 31, 1885, the sum of 274,816,000 francs. Interest and 
sinking fund require annually 8,955,063 crowns, or 12,445,537 francs 
57, divided as follows: 


et SIL, cc vcneennenseheseene wena cone 7,458,295 crowns, 
Fe ianenedes secuaces s4«< Ge 1,490,768 - 
tien iidaitdiriieiiiied niamnaite tel 8,955,063 crowns, 


The securities were issued in the following forms: 


I GI on 40 bccn ceo0ncneecentccdvstascnncces 1,624,0c0 crowns. 
BE GR cn osc cnsesnvetscenscceceeseedeeeees 12,700 " 
4 PCF CONUS... ccccrcvcccccccceccccccccsccecvces 192,972,500 - 
i Pt ciickehdesneeeaeseeesse owas’ aaee 52,000 “ 
r Sg TTI TTT eee ee 637,600 “ 
PCat cekenneseeds Kancenuees aeondensoess 496,700 " 
See DN CE LATINO oo oo cece eccceccevccess 512,000 ae 
Life annuities, nominal capital, without interest... 1,412,300 " 


Several loans have been effected abroad, in the markets of London, 
Amsterdam, and Antwerp, but the greater portion has been realized 
in the country itself. The approximate amount of securites held 
at home and abroad cannot be fixed. 

The public debt amounted in 1870 to 233,252,000 crowns; since 
that time it has diminished by 35,542,000 crowns, or 49,403,380 
francs. 

On March 31, 1885, the Danish public debt comprised 38,628,000 
crowns, redeemable in twenty years at 4 per cent. 

This part of the debt has been employed by the State in paying 
for the stock of the railroads of Seeland purchased by the State in 
1880, 

The situation of the treasury has, consequently, really improved 
from 1870 to 1885, not by 35,542,000 crowns, but by 74,170,000 
crowns. All the loans put forth by Denmark have received no 
special guaranty; they are guaranteed by the total resources of the 
budget of the country. The financial condition of Denmark is excel- 
lent; it is well to note, however, that if, for a number of years, the 
budget showed a surplus, that of 1887, on the contrary, presented a 
deficit of 9,000,000 crowns; the revenue is estimated at 53,000,000 
crowns, and the expenditure at 62,000,000. This is the cause: 

The extraordinary budget of 1887 exceeds 13,000,000 crowns, while 
for the current year it was put at only 4,700,000. Among the extra- 
ordinary expenditures figure 6,000,000 for fortifications, arms, muni- 
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tions, etc.; 3,500,000 for the navy; 4,000,000 for different public 
works, etc. The government proposes to meet the deficit foreseen 
by means of the surplus which previous years have left at its dis- 
position. 

There is no Danish loan quoted on the Bourse of Paris. 

The 4 per cent. loan is quoted in Copenhagen at about 103 per 
cent. 

All the Danish 4 per cent. debt will soon be refunded at 3% per 
cent. 

According to a bill recently presented to the Folketing, all the 4 
per cent. securities must be redeemed March 11, 1887. 

The holders of the old obligations will receive 3% per cent. securi- 
ties at the price of 98%, as well as an allowance of 13 per cent. 

The conversion will be announced two months in advance, The 
bill relating to the conversion of the debt has been referred to a 
commission of eleven members. If this bill is duly ratified, which 
does not seem doubtful, the holders of securities will have to choose, 
March 11, 1887, between the redemption in specie of their securities 
and the exchange of them for new obligations. 


XV.—KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


On December 31, 1885, the public debt of the State amounted to 
1,076,230,576 Dutch florins, or to 2,260,084,209 francs 60. 

The annual interest required for the debt amounts to 33,136,172 
florins, or 69,586,961 francs 20. 

The public debt is composed of the following kinds of securities: 








; Nominal Capital. Interest. 

Kinds of Debt. florins. florins. 

Great Book EE Ee Ee 630, 593,500 ‘ 15,764,837 
SF G66 seh Oc nese sds ceveoecesoses 94,655.600 o% 2,839,668 

Syndicate Oe IR Mss oncvccccdccescesscece 9,732,000 - 332,745 
EE MC ncidcne- cverncreveoereoveccses 197,128, 100 we 7,885,124 
A Gag Moved cccvedecceseveceeeee 19,085,300 * 758,372 
Tf PPP TTTT TTT CTT TTT 59,813, Loo is 2,392,524 

6 A Ss Ms cntenegedcceeee veseecce 59, 700,000 “i 2,388,000 
Canal Co. Amsterdam 4 per Cent.........ccccccscees 5,519,000 -_ 220,760 
PRE, ERG cccwcnese- secseesesecesccs-covevsccces —_— - 500,000 
Rentes of payments by officials, 4 and 3 per cent..... a as 172 
ee Oe ts ownbéees deh ebeteeeee ee - 750 
Re Ge SE GE DOF GONE so ccc cccscdocccoeecose 3,976 ‘a 119 
Rents and charges on the domain,.................. — - 38,000 
DP beveduseseentsesdeven bee sewnensedre's ree ——— ‘ 15,000 
net tebencnedes e¢eesdeceserveseeses — 33,136,071 


These 33,136,071 florins include 600,000 florins of securities as a 
guaranty fund of the 15,000,000 florins of monetary notes, entered 
in the Great Book at 2% and 3 per cent. 
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The greater part of the Dutch public debt belongs to natives, 
although quite a number of securities are found in England, Belgium, 
France, and Germany. There is no precise information as to the 
amount held in France. The ioan of April, 1883, was partly sub- 
scribed for in Germany, but this fact does not prove that the 
securities have remained in that country. 

From January I, 1850, to July 1, 1884, the public debt has dimin- 
ished in capital, 217,149,239 florins, or 456,013,401 francs go, and in 
interest, 5,818,037 florins, or 12,217,877 francs 70. 

Since July 1, 1884, at which date end the official documents 
published in the Séatzstzcal Annual of the kingdom of Holland, a 
loan of 60 million florins has been concluded. The exact diminu- 
tion of the debt, on Dec. 31, 1885, was consequently 157,149,239 
florins, Or 330,013,401 francs go. 

Since 18:9 Holland has issued three loans: in 1878, 1883, 1884. 
All three have been contracted in 4 per cent. securities. 

The first two were issued by public subscription a little below par. 
These two loans were covered several times over. 

The loan of 1884 was sold at a fixed price to banking houses of 
Amsterdam at 100.50. It was afterwards disposed of by the bankers 
in German markets. 

The Dutch loans, quoted on the Bourse of Paris, are: 


The 2% per cent. rente The 4 per cent. loan, 1878 
The 3. per cent loan, 1844 The 4 per cent. loan, 1883 


x. 


I. 2% per cent. rente. This rente is represented by inscriptions 
by name upon the Great Book of the public debt. The govern- 
ment delivers no titles to holder; but it has granted to different 
societies the right of issuing, on justification of the inscriptions by 
name, certificates to the holder, countersigned by the management of 
the Great Book of the public debt, and which may still be converted 
in names. 

Thus there are Dutch certificates, because they have been issued 
by Dutch bankers, and French certificates issued by several French 
bankers, notably, Messrs. Mallet Brothers and d’Eichtal in 1834; 
Bischofsheim, Goldschmidt & Co. in 1850. 

The coupons are payable at the Society of Deposits and Accounts 
Current. 

This rente sells for about 75 per cent. 

2. 3 per cent. loan, 1844. This loan is of 129,000,000 of Dutch 
florins. lt was issued in 1844. It is not redeemable: the govern- 
ment makes redemptions, when the surplus of the budget allows 
of so doing. 

The coupons are payable at Amsterdam, with a deduction of | 
per cent. for costs of administration, and in Paris at the price of 
18 
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the day. It was admitted to quotation May 17, 1879, but is rarely 
negotiated. The principal market for it is at Brussels, where it is 
worth about go per cent. 

3. 4 per cent. loans of 1878 and 1883. The loan of 1878 is of 43,- 
000,000 florins; that of 1883, of 60,900,000 florins. Both were issued 
by the bank of Paris and of the Netherlands. 

The loan of 1878 was issued at 983% in June, 1878. 

The loan of 1883 was issued at 9834, April 16, 1883. 

The first has been quoted since May 17, 1879; the second since 
March 3, 1884. Their price is about Io1 per cent. 

The financial condition of Holland is excellent, though the country 
has had to suffer, like all Europe, from a falling-off in several 
branches of commerce and industry, and from an augmentation of 
military expenditures. For the budget of 1887, the ordinary expendi- 
tures are estimated at 115,743,490 florins, and the revenues at I15,- 
077,225 florins. 

The difference between the revenue and ordinary expenditures 
being 666,265 florins, some economy suffices to make them balance. 

The extraordinary expenditures are estimated at 17,685,780 florins 
and the revenue at 1,220,000 florins. The liquidation of these 
entirely exceptional liabilities will be effected by means of the 
floating debt, which will be increased by 17,000,000 florins in 1887. 
In his recent financial statement, the Minister of Finance has 
remarked, that since 1871, the excess of revenue and expenditure 
have so alternated as to compensate one another, although the 
budget has been burdened with 6,000,000 a year for the charges 
on the debt and for great public works. Subtracting loans and 
increase of taxes, the ordinary revenue remains nearly stationary at 
141,000,000 of florins annually. 

Let us remark, in closing, that the table of the debt we publish 
stops at Dec. 31, 1885. The operation of conversion accomplished 
in 1886 has modified the financial results obtained Dec. 31, 1885. 
The 4 per cent. inscriptions on the Great Book of the National 
Debt, the 4 per cent. State bonds issued by virtue of the laws of 
March 16, 1883 and July 20, 1884, and finally the State obligations 
issued on the base of the agreement with the Society of the Canals 
of Amsterdam, have disappeared. These different 4 per cent. securi- 
ties were converted into 3% per cents. The time of conversion 
was fixed from May 31 to June 15, 1886. All the holders who had 
not claimed redemption at this date were considered to have 
accepted the conversion. Those who, in this interval, had given 
notice of their acceptance of the conversion, could claim securities 
to bearer in lieu of their inscribed rente. An allowance of 2 per 
cent. was granted for the conversion of the 4 per cents. into 3% 
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per cents. At the time of this operation the Dutch funds were 
negotiated as follows: 

The 4.‘ per cents. at 101.25 The 3. per cents. at-89% 

The 3% per cents. at 993% The 2 av, per cents. at 74% 

These same funds were negotiated at the end of December, 1886, 
at the following prices: 

The 3% per cents. at 99% The 2% per cents. at 7514 
The 3. per cents. at 89% 

We have published in the Rentzer of June 7, last, all the details 
of this refunding operation, which, by diminishing the amount of 
the debt at Dec. 31, 1885, has effected an economy that covers a 
great part of the deficit of the budget of 1887. 


XVI.—KINGDOM OF BELGIUM. 


We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Leemans, the eminent 
director general of statistics of the Ministry of the Interior and of 
Public Instruction in Belgium, for the larger portion of the docu- 
ments we publish upon Belgian finances. We beg leave to thank 
him once more here. 

The financial situation of Belgium has always been followed in 
France with lively interest. This situation is in all respects most 
satisfactory, and justifies the high prices of the Belgian funds. The 
progress of every kind accomplished by Belgium, from the founda- 
tion of the kingdom until the present, has been very considerable.. 
It may be judged of by a few figures. The general commerce of 
Belgium, which was 202,592,865 francs in 1831, amounted in 1883 to 
5,410,909,004 francs. Comparing the commercial movement of Bel- 
gium and of Great Britain and Ireland with that of France and 
Germany, the proportional value per inhabitant is shown to be 
1,044 francs 36 for Belgium, 514 francs for Great Britain and 
Ireland, 287 francs 39 for France, and 269 francs 40 for Germany. 

The increase and density of the Belgian population deserve also 
to be noted: there were in 1831, 128 inhabitants for every 100 
hectares; in 1884 this number amounted to an average of 194. 
We may add, too, that the progress of education has been very 
important. Of the young men drawn for military service, the pro- 
portion of educated ones in 1844 was 49.70 per cent.; in 1884 it had 
risen to 81.50 per cent. In two provinces this proportion is 95 and 


96 per cent.* 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


* See the work of Mr. Hubert Leemans on the Progress of Belgium, in the volume pub- 
lished by the Statistical Society of Paris, on the occasion of the 2sth anniversary of this 
society, p. 132 and following. 
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CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT. 
SUPREME COURT OF OHIO. 
Citizens’ National Bank v. Brown. 


Where a certificate of deposit issued by a national bank, payable to the 
order of the depositor, on the return of the certificate, in current funds, is lost 
by the payee, and the same has never been indorsed by him, he may maintain an 
action at law thereon against the maker, without tendering an indemnity against 
future liability. 


DICKMAN, J. The record discloses as facts established to the satisfac- 
tion of the courts below, and which we are not disposed to call in 
question, that the defendant in error, on the 9th day of August 1882, 
deposited with the Citizens’ National Bank of Cincinnati, the sum of 
$1,145, and received from the bank a certificate of deposit for that 
amount, signed by the proper officer of the bank, bearing date as of that 
day, and made payable to the order of the depositor in current funds, 
on the return of the certificate. Onthe 16th day of September 1882, 
the defendant in error lost the certificate of deposit, and has not since 
found or recovered it. When lost, the certificate was not indorsed by 
the defendant in error; and on the 18th day of September 1882, he 
demanded payment thereof from the bank, but the bank refused to pay 
the same, unless he would first indemnity it by bond with good and 
sufficient sureties, against any loss which it might suffer by reason of 
the certificate being held or owned by some person, other than himself, 
who would seek to enforce against the bank the collection thereof. 

The certificate was in effect a promissory note. It possessed all the 
requisites of a negotiable promissory note, and as such, was governed by 
the rules and principles applicable to that class of paper. In Howe v. 
Hartness, 11 Ohio St. 449, it was held that a certificate of deposit sub- 
stantially the same as that under consideration, was a negotiable prom- 
issory note. And in AZzl//ler vy. Austen, 13 How. (U.S.) 218, where the 
amount deposited with the bank was payable only to the order of the 
depositor, at a future day certain, upon the return of the certificate of 
deposit, it was recognized as the established doctrine, that a promise to 
deliver or to be accountable for so much money is a good bill or note; 
that the sum named in the certificate issued being certain and the prom- 
ise direct, every reason existed why the indorser of the paper should 
be held responsible to his indorsee, that could prevail in cases where 
the paper indorsed is in the ordinary form of a promissory note; and 
that as such note, the State courts generally had treated certificates 
of deposit payable to order. The fact that the money deposited 
with the plaintiff in error was made payable on return of the certificate, 
was not such a contingency as affected the negotiable character of 
the instrument. (Hunt v. Divine, 37 Ill. 137; Smzlze v. Stevens, 39 
Vt. 315; Bellows Falls Bank v. Rutland County Bank, 40 Id. 377.) 

In the view which we take of the case before us, it becomes unneces- 
sary to inquire whether the certificate was overdue and payable at the 
time of its loss, or whether a demand before the loss of the certificate 
was an essential prerequisite to the maturity of the instrument, in 
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order to determine whether one who should come into possession of it, 
would be subject to the equities that might exist between the bank 
and the depositor, and whether the bank would be secure in paying 
the amount of the certificate to the depositor, without exacting rt 
him anindemnity. The certificate, though negotiable was unnegotiable 
when lost by the payee. It was never indorsed by him, and it becomes a 
subject of inquiry, whether in such casea bond of indemnity to the bank 
was a condition precedent to his right of recovery at law on the lost 
instrument. 

It was said by Lord Ellenborough in Pzerson v. Hutchinson, 2 
Camp. 211, “whether an indemnity be sufficient or insufficient is a 
question of which a court of law cannot judge;” and by Lord Eldon, 
in Ex parte Greenway, 6 Ves. Jr. 812, “I never could understand by 
what authority courts of law compelled parties to take the indemnity.” 
But the difficulty which courts of law have found in adjusting in- 
demnities, is obviated in this State under our code of civil procedure, 
which settles in the same action the legal and equitable rights of the 
parties, altering rather the form of administering justice, than impairing 
in any manner the rights of the parties, whether before denominated 
legal or equitable. (Lamson v. Pfaff, 1 Hand. 449. ) 

If a negotiable note payable to bearer, or to order, and indorsed in 
blank, is lost before maturity, it is right that the maker, upon paying its 
contents, should be made secure against being compelled to pay the 
same a second time. But when the lost instrument is not payable to 
bearer, Or is payable to order and is unindorsed by the payee, as no 
legal title in such a case could pass, so as to invest any one with the 
privileges of a dona fide holder in the usual course of trade, no indemnity 
would be necessary. If one should find a note negotiable by indorse- 
ment, and forge the indorsement, the holder by this title could make 
no valid claim against any one, because the written transfer would 
confer no title upon him. And if the finder should not forge the 
indorsement, his action or demand of payment must needs be in the 
payee’s name, and the maker might then plead any judgment already 
rendered against him on the note in favor of the payee, or any payment 
thereon made by him to the payee. 

Among the exceptions as to indemnity, it is said by an approved text- 
writer, that there are some cases in which the defendant can run no 
risk, and in which the plaintiff may, therefore, proceed in a court of 
equity or law without giving a bond of indemnity; that is, where the 
note is not negotiable, and where, though negotiable, it is payable to 
order and unindorsed, or has been specially indorsed. (Dazzel on 
Negotiable Instruments, § 1481.) 

The reason which permits notes never negotiable to be sued under 
the expeditious forms of the common law, in preference to the more 
tedious and expensive ones of chancery, applies, says Parsons, in his 
treatise on Notes and Bills, equally well to all notes which, being 
negotiable, have not been negotiated. The rule as laid down by Green- 
leaf (Evzd., vol. 2, § 156) is, that if the bill or other negotiable security 
be lost, there can be no remedy upon it by law, unless it was in such a 
state when lost, that no person but the plaintiff could have acquired a 
right to sue thereon. But if there be no danger that the defendant will 
ever again be liable on the bill or note, as if the indorsement were 
spicially restricted to the plaintiff only, or if the instrument was not 
indorsed, the plaintiff has been permitted to recover, upon the usual 
secondary evidence. And Judge Story, in considering the remedy 
afforded in equity, and approving the rule allowing a recovery on a lost 
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note at law where it is not negotiable, states that the same rule will 
apply if the note were originally negotiable, where it has not been in- 
dorsed by the payee. (Promissory Notes, § 451.) 

In accord with the rule holding the maker liable without indemnity, 
where the payee has lost a negotiable note before indorsing it, is the 
decision in 7Zhayer v. King, 15 Ohio 242. That decision was rendered 
in the year 1846, and it has stood approved in this state from the day of 
its announcement. We find no adequate ground for now disturbing 
it. The court held in that case, that an action might be maintained at 
law on a note payable to order, and indorsed in blank, and lost after it 
became due. The reason for so holding will apply with equal force 
to the case under consideration. In the one case, it was deemed un- 
necessary to invoke the chancery powers of the court for an indemnity, 
as the maker would be protected against a double payment of the over- 
due lost notes, by reason of their being charged with all equities existing 
between himself and the owner of the paper. And in the case at bar, 
no bond of indemnity was necessary—the bank being protected against 
a second payment of the certificate of deposit, by reason of its not being 
indorsed before it was lost, whereby no dona fide holder could invalidate 
the equities beween Brown and the bank. In referring to the contin- 
gency of a double recovery against a maker who has been compelled to 
pay lost negotiable paper, which had fallen into the hands of an innocent 
holder, who had received it before due, Read, J., in 7hayer v. King, 
supra, says: “If former payment or recovery would be a complete bar to 
any subsequent payment or recovery, the reason of the rule ceases, and 
the objection to a recovery by the owner no longer exists. Hence, if 
the circumstances of the case are such that the negotiable paper can 
never be produced for payment a second time, or if produced would 
permit no right of recovery in the hands of the holder, no indemnity in 
such case being required to guard against a second payment, recovery 
may be had ina court of law. Thus, if the instrument be totally de- 
stroyed, or if it pass into the hands of the holder, charged with all the 
equities which exist against the original holder, the action may be at 
law.” 

Our attention has been called to teading authorities in different states 
in confirmation of the aforegoing views—all going to establish the doc- 
trine that an action at law may be sustained—without tendering an 
indemnity—on the lost note, though it be negotiable, if it appear not to 
have been negotiated, upon giving the usual proof necessary to let in 
parol evidence of a written contract. 

In New York, before the enactment of provisions securing the action 
at law upon lost negotiable paper, upon tenderirg a bond of indemnity, 
it was said in Pzntard v. Tacking ton, 10 Johns. 104, that the cases which 
have not permitted a recovery at law, upon negotiable paper which was 
merely lost, were those in which the paper had been indorsed before it 
was lost. And where a plaintiff declared on a promissory noty payable 
on demand, and stated that the note had been lost, and the existence 
and contents of the note were proved, and it not appearing that the 
note was negotiable, or if negotiable, that it had in fact been negotiated, 
it was held that he wasentitled to recoveron the note. (See also Row/ey 
v. Ball, 3 Cowen 303; McNair v. Gilbert, 3 Wend. 344.) 

In Rogers v. Miller, 4 Scam. 333,the court say that where the note has 
not been indorsed at all, or has been specially indorsed, there, as no 
danger can arise of its falling into the hands of a dona fide holder, and 
thus fastening upon the maker a second liability, the party may recover 
by showing the loss of the note merely, and its contents. 
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In Depew v. Wheelan, 6 Blackf. 485, it was held, that the payee of a 
lost promissory note, transferable by indorsement under the statute, not 
having indorsed it, may maintain an action at law on it against the 
maker. Dewey, J., in delivering the opinion of the court, observes: 
“The note is averred in the declaration to be lost, but there is no aver- 
ment, or proof, that it was ever indorsed by the plaintiffs. There was 
testimony that if it be lost, it was lost from the possession of the agent 
of the plaintiffs. This, we think, raises a fair presumption that they 
never transferred it; and of course no other holder can show title to it. 
The makers are in no danger of a second liability.” 

In Lazetl v. Lazel/l, 12 Vt. 443, the court pronounces the law as well 
settled, that when a note not negotiable, or if negotiable by being payable 
to order, not negotiated, is lost, an action at law may be maintained on 
the note, on proof of its loss, to recover its contents. 

Aborn v. Bosworth, | R.1. 401, was the case of the lost bill of exchange 
drawn upon H.and payable to A. the plaintiff, or order, on presentment. 
In its transmission to the agent of the plaintiff, the bill was lost on 
board asteamer. In an action against the drawer of the bill, in which 
there was a verdict for the plaintiff, Greene, C. J., charged the jury, “If 
you find that the bill was not destroyed, you will then determine 
whether the bill was unindorsed, or so indorsed that no third party 
could recover upon it. If the bill had no indorsement, or if it was 
specially indorsed to the party to whom it was sent, then no third 
person can interpose a claim.” 

In Moore v. Fall, 42 Maine 450, the case of Pzutard v. Tackington, 
supra, is approvingly cited in support of the doctrine that a recovery 
may be had at law without furnishing an indemnity, on a lost note 
which is not negotiable, or which, being negotiable, has not been 
negotiated. 

By statutory provisions in Alabama, an action is maintainable at law 
on a lost negotiable note, which had not been negotiated at the time of 
the loss. But in Branch Bank at Mobile v. Tzllman, 12 Ala. 214, the 
remedy by statute was declared to be cumulative, and not designed to 
repeal or annul all others which were previously recognized at law. The 
preamble of the enactment indicates its true meaning to provide a 
certain remedy at law, for parties who might lose the written evidence 
of any debt or duty—the nec ‘ssity for which is affirmed to be the uncer- 
tainty in the decisions of the courts of the State upon the subject. 

It is manifest that the principal underlying the authorities to which 
we have heretofore referred is, that the payee or owner in an action at 
law against the maker on a lost negotiable instrument, need not tender 
to him an indemnity, if the paper when lost was in such a state that 
the maker would not be compelled to pay the contents again to a dona 

fide holder. The rule which, we think, should govern in the case at bar, 
is in keeping with the decision in Rolt v. Watson, 4 Bing. 273—a case 
overruled in England but not in America, and which, in our judgment, 
commends itself as an authoritative exposition of the law on the subject 
matter adjudicated. “ The question for us,’ says Best, C. J., “is, 
whether the bill which the defendant in this cause has accepted, be an 
instrument which can ever rise in judgment against him? Nowthe jury 
have found expressly that the bill was unindorsed, and though payable 
three months after date, it has not been heard of from 1825 to 1827. 
There is no decision in which the party has been held to be responsible 
in respect of an outstanding bill unindorsed. In all the cases in which 
a defendant has been holden to be discharged, in respect of a supposed 
liability on a bill, the bill has been in such a state as to be likely to be 
used against him.” (See Long v. Bazlize, 2 Campb. 214 n.) 
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It is contended that the words “ payable on return of this certificate” 
gave the bank the right to hold the depositor to the letter of the 
contract, and to refuse payment until the certificate was surrendered, or 
until a sufficient indemnity had been offered. We do not understand 
that those words import a stipulation for an indemnity in case of a 
failure to return the certificate, or to settle the terms upon which the 
payee would be entitled to his money, in the event of a loss of the 
instrument. Under some circumstances, an indemnity might be prop- 
erly required for the maker's protection, as, where the instrument is 
payable to bearer, or to order, and indorsed at the time of its loss, while 
under other circumstances, such an indemnity might be wholly unneces- 
sary. The words “ payable on return of this certificate ’’ cannot be con- 
strued to have an effect beyond what might be sufficient for the safety 
of the bank, upon its paying this certificate. At the most, the bank 
should not demand indemnity, when not necessary to protect itself 
against a second liability. A note payable to bearer requires a physical 
presentation of the instrument before payment, as much as a certificate 
of deposit “payable on its return.” By the literal terms of the nete, 
there must be a bearer of it before payment can be exacted. And yet in 
the light of Zhayer v. King, supra, it will not be claimed that a note 
payable to bearer, and lost after it becomes due, cannot be collected 
without first producing the note or tendering an indemnity. In every 
promissory note there is an implied undertaking by the payee or holder 
to return itto the maker on payment of the money; and an express 
undertaking to return it could have no greater force, nor change or 
modify the legal effect of the instrument. As expressed by Peck, J., in 
Smilée v. Stevens, supra, “ The return of the certificate is an act to be 
done with the instrument itself, contemporaneous with the payment, 
and is no more than would be the implied duty of the holder of a 
negotiable note or bill, in the absence of such stipulation; as it is the 
duty of the holder to deliver upa negotiable promissory note or bill, 
on the payment of it by the maker, as a voucher for his security, or show 
a sufficient excuse for not doing so.” An inability to return the certificate, 
by reason of its loss, cannot operate as a payment or satisfaction. The 
maker is not thereby discharged ; but the question arises as to what, if 
any, conditions should be imposed upon the loser, before he can recover 
of the maker. Having failed to return the certificate, though required 
to tender an indemnity in cases where the maker would not be safe in 
paying without such return, he should not be required to go further, 
and indemnify when the certificate was not negotiated at the time of its 
loss, and its non-delivery to the maker would not subject him to a 
second payment. 

It is assigned as error, that the court below allowed interest on the 
certificate of deposit from the 18th day of September, 1882. On that 
day Brown requested payment, and the bank refused. It was incumbent 
upon him to produce and surrender the certificate, or give an adequate 
reason for his inability todo so. Sucha reason was furnished in the 
loss of the certificate. As the bank, notwithstanding, deemed it 
advisable to withhold payment, the certificate should bear interest from 
the day the bank declined to pay. Judgment affirmed. 
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LIABILITY OF DIRECTORS. 
Witters, Recetver, etc., v. Sowles and others. 
CIRCUIT COURT, DISTRICT OF VERMONT. 


The officers of an insolvent national bank cannot be held personally responsible 
to creditors for losses on loans and discounts made by them in good faith, and, as 
they thought at the time, for the best interests of the bank, merely because such 
loans and discounts appear to have been unwise and hazardous when looked back 
upon. 

Under Rev. St. U. S., § 5,200, directors of a national bank, who make or assent 
to the making of a loan to any one person, of a sum exceeding one-tenth of the 
capital stock of the bank, become personally and individually liable for all loss sus- 
tained thereby ; but where the borrower, in such a case, is also one of the directors, 
he is not so liable, but simply as a debtor to the bank. 

Bank directors cannot be held personally liable for money paid out for dividends 
‘*to a greater amount than net profits after deducting losses and bad debts” (Rev. 
St. U. S., § 5,204), because there were debts bad in fact, but supposed to be good, 
when the dividends were declared and paid. Bad judgment on the part of the 
directors, as to the condition of the assets, without bad faith, does not make them 
individually liable. 

Directors of a national bank cannot be held to the common law liability for 
inattention to duty as directors in not preventing a hazardous, impruden:, and dis- 
astrous loan, if such loan was made by their associates, without their knowledge, 
connivance, or participation. 

WHEELER, J. This bank was organized and continued in existence, 
with a capital stock of $100,000, under the ldws of the United States 
relating to national banks. It failed and stopped doing business April 
8, 1884, and was soon after placed in the hands of a receiver. The 
defendants, except Hall, Edward A. Sowles being president, and Albert 
Sowles cashier, were directors, with George W. Foster, now deceased, 
after February 11, 1880, and with H. H. Bowman until 1882, when he 
died, and with Hall since January 11, 1883. At the time of the failure, 
there were among the assets of the bank large amounts of paper, in 
various forms, taken for loans and discounts to one Marshall; large 
amounts taken for loans and discounts to Albert Sowles for his own use, 
and for others for whom he was surety and indorser; and to the amount 
of $30,000 for loans to Edward A. Sowles. The loans and discounts to 
Marshall, to the amount of $35,308.75, and all of the others, were made 
after February 11, 1880, and all were almost wholly uncollectable and 
valueless when the failure came. No dividends were declared in 1880, 
or in the first six months*of 1881, and the bank had, July 4th, 1881, 
surplus and surplus funds to the amount of $64,000, or thereabouts. A 
dividend of 6 per cent. was declared on that day; another, of the same 

amount, November Ist; another December 6th; one of 5 per cent., July 
4, 1882; one of 10 per cent., December 5th, 1882; one of 3 per cent., May 
1, 1883; and one of 5 per cent., November 6, 1883—all of which were 
paid. .Some of these dividends were declared when there were not 
sufficient assets, in view of subsequent events, to warrant making them. 
This bill is brought to charge the defendants, as directors, with the 
losses to the bank in consequence of these bad loans and discounts, and 
with the amounts of these dividends taken from its assets. 
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The directors all resided at St. Albans, where the bank was located, 
except Burton, who resided at Burlington. The business of the bank 
was managed principally by the cashier, who was of large experience, 
able and competent, and of good reputation, and, until near the time of 
the failure, of considerable wealth. All the loans and discounts were 
approved of and made by him, and he voted for and concurred in all the 
dividends. The increase of the debt of Marshall appears to have been 
accomplished by bills of exchange drawn against existing values, and by 
the discount of business paper owned by him to such an extent as not 
to be in violation of any express law. Those who took part in it on 
behalf of the bank appear to have acted, in view of the liabilities he was 
already under to the bank, and of the condition of his business as then 
understood by them, in good faith, and as they thought would be for the 
best interests of the bank. They had no interest with him, nor any 
apparent object to accomplish by increasing his accommodations aside 
from taking the wisest course for the interests of the bank. As these 
loans and discounts have resulted, they were unwise and hazardous 
looked back upon, but they are to be considered as they could be looked 
forward to, and not from the present standpoint. In this view there is 
no just ground upon which any of the directors can be properly charged 
for that debt. Scott v. Depeyster, 1 Edw., Ch. 513; Spering’s Appeal, 71 
Pa., St. 11; Thomp. Liab. Off. 232. 

The loans to Albert Sowles, and some of those for which he became 
liable as surety or indorser, appear to have been in violation of the 
provisions of section 5200, Rev. St. U. S., by which liabilities of any 
person to a national bank for money borrowed in excess of one-tenth of 
the capital stock are prohibited. None of the directors who are living, 
and are defendants, are shown to have knowingly participated in or 
assented to any of the loans or discounts constituting the debts against 
him, or those for which Ht is liable as surety or indorser. The liability 
of Edward A. Sowles originated in a direct loan to him soon after 
February 11, 1880, of $36,000. This loan was in excess of one-tenth of 
the capital stock, and in direct violation of the provisions of section 
5200. All those who were then directors, which includes all the defend- 
ants except Hall, knew of and assented tothis loan. This is not disputed. 
Section 5239 provides that if the directors of any national bank shall 
knowingly violate, or permit any officer, agent, or servant to violate, 
any of the provisions of that title, which includes section 5200, the rights, 
privileges, and franchises of the bank shall be forfeited; and that in cases 
of such violation every director who participated in or assented to the 
same shall be held liable in his personal and individual capacity for all 
damages sustained in consequence uf such violation. By force of these 
provisions, the defendants Albert Sowles and Burton, by their participa- 
tion in and assent to this loan, became liable to the bank, as now repre- 
sented by the orator, for all cama in consequence of it. The loan 
was made to Edward A. Sowles. e procured it in his own behalf, and 
became liable as debtor for it. He would not appear to be liable as 
participating in or assenting to it on behalf of the bank. U.S.v. Britton, 
108 U. S., 193, 2 Sup. Ct. Rep., 526. 

This bill is not brought to charge the defendants for money received 
by them as stockholders from dividends, but for losses to the bank itself 
for unlawfully or wrongfully declaring dividends. By section 5204, 
dividends to a greater amount than net profits, after deducting losses 
and bad debts, are prohibited; and debts on which interest is past due and 
unpaid for six months, unless well secured and in process of collection, 
are defined to be bad debts. The assets of this bank did not so consist 
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of bad debts, within this definition, at the time when they were made, as 
to make the dividends improper. There were debts which were in fact 
bad in the result to an extent so great as to wipe out the profits from 
which dividends could be made when the later ones were declared. The 
defendant Burton is not shown to have participated in making the 
dividends. Those who did misjudged as to the value of the assets. 
The evidence does not warrant the conclusion that they took this 
method of dividing the assets of the bank among themselves when they 
knew that dividends could not properly be made. It is not considered, 
therefore, that the defendants are liable for the amount of the dividends 
because they were unlawfully or wrongfully declared. Whether those 
who received the dividends are chargeable for the amount received, on 
the ground that the money from which they were paid was needed to 

y the liabilities of the bank, is a question not presented in this case. 
Spering’s Appeal, before cited, Thomp. Liab. Off., 351; U. S. v. Britton, 
108 U. S., 199, 2 Sup. Ct. Rep., 531. 

It is strongly urged that the defendants are liable at common law for 
inattention to duty as directors, although not liable under the express 
provisions of the statutes mentioned. This ground of liability is not 
applicable to the Marshall debt, for the circumstances of the increase of 
that debt are such that those who participated in it are not found to be 
liable. A fortzorz, those who did not participate are not liable for that. 
If there is any liability in this behalf, it must arise upon the manner of 
the loans to Albert Sowles, and those for which he became liable, and 
for some smaller loans to Edward A. Sowles, and to some others for 
which he became liable. There were some of these latter for which the 
defendant Burton became liable as surety or indorser, and from which 
he has become discharged in the course of the receivership. He was, 
and always has since been, amply good for these liabilities, and none of 
the directors incurred any liability for negligence in trusting to his 
solvency. This question is narrowed down to whether the defendants 
Burton and Edward A. Sowles and Hall are liable for the loans on 
which Albert Sowles is liable, and which were made to him, because 
they did not prevent these loans. 

The question as to the liability of directors of national banks for mere 
inattention was much considered in Movizus v. Lee, ante, 298, in the 
Northern District of New York, lately decided. It was there held that 
directors were not liable for the acts of their associates in which they 
had no part, and of which they had no knowledge, and towards which 
they did not connive in any manner. Upon these principles, these 
defendants are not liable on account of the loans to Albert Sowles, or of 
those for which he became liable, because they did not participate in 
them, nor assent to or connive at the making of them, so far as has been 
made to appear. 

There remains the liability of the defendants Albert Sowles and Bur- 
ton for the loan of Edward A. Sowles. If there were liabilities of these 
defendants alone, or with other defendants for other loans, or for divi- 
dends, it would be somewhat anomalous to include them in a decree with 
this liability, which is entirely distinct, although of the same nature. 
It is not necessary to consider whether the liability of directors, under 
such circumstances, is for the whole debt, or only tor the excess; for this 
loan, which was $36,000, in the first place, was reduced to $26,000, the 
exact amount of the excess, December 5, 1882. It then stood in the 
form of drafts of Edward A. Sowles—one of $5,000, on H. B. Weeks, 
due January 8; one of $5,000, on B. C. Hall, due January 11; one of 
$5,000, on H. B. Weeks, due February 8; one of $5,000, on B. C. Hall, 
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due February 11; and one of $6,000, on H. E. Lewis, due January 15, 
1883. 

These appear to have remained of the identical loan for which the 
money was passed over to him, with the full knowledge and assent of 
Albert Sowles and Burton, and of the other two directors now deceased. 
This debt was not, according to the evidence, further reduced, but was 
wholly lost. The damages resulting to the bank in consequence of this 
loan are equal to the amount of the sums due on these drafts, with 
interest from the times when they respectively fell due. This interest to 
April 6, 1887, amounts to $6,559.33, and the whole amount of the loss 
or damage resulting from this loan is $32,559.33. This money was 
borrowed by Edward A. Sowles to pay for stock of the bank for the pur- 
pose of securing harmony among the officers and stockholders, and it is 
said in evidence that the transaction was reported to the Comptroller of 
the Currency, and received hisapproval. Whether his approval extended 
beyond the organization of the board of directors, who had lately been 
constituted, does not appear. If it did, he could not, and probably did 
not attempt to, vary any liability imposed by express statutes. It is 
suggested, also, that the conduct of the receiver who preceded the 
plaintiff has contributed to increase the loss from the poor assets. Such, 
however, does not appear to be the fact, and, if it did, it would not 
affect the liability of any of the defendants on account of this unlaw- 
ful loan, unless some part of the loss resulting from the loan was due to 
it. When the directors let this sum of $36,000 of the money of the 
bank go into the hands of Edward A. Sowles, as money borrowed by 
him of the bank, they placed it outside of where the law authorized 
them to place it, and became liable, then and there, for the excess 
above the legal limit at least, and chargeable for it, if, in consequence, it 
should be lost. What occurred afterwards had no effect upon the liabil- 
ity, except as it may have varied the amount of the loss. The result is 
that the defendants Albert Sowles and Burton are chargeable for the 
amount of this loss. There is no occasion for an account of it, for the 
amount distinctly appears. The defendants Edward A. Sowles and Hall 
are not, upon these considerations, chargeable for any of the losses in 
this suit ; but they are so connected with these matters that they do 
not appear to be entitled to costs. 

Let a decree be entered that the defendants Albert Sowles and Burton 
are chargeable for the amount of the loss on the loan of $36,000 to Edward 
A. Sowles, ascertained to be $32,559.33, and that they pay that sum to 
the orator, with costs to be taxed, within 20 days from the entry of the 
decree, and that the bill be dismissed as to Edward A. Sowles and Hall, 
without costs. 
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POST-OFFICE ORDERS. 
CIRCUIT COURT, DISTRICT OF COLORADO. 
United States v. Stockgrowers’ Nat. Bank. 


A postmaster at Lewiston, Idaho, with intent to defraud the government, and 
without receiving any money. issued post-office orders upon the postmaster at 
Pueblo in favor of the Stockgrowers’ Bank. He mailed the orders to the bank 
with a letter purporting to be written by one Wilson, and directed the bank to draw 
the money, and hold it subject to said Wilson’s order. The bank, without knowl- 
edge of the fraud, obtained the money as directed, but in doing so acted as a prin- 
cipal without disclosing their agency in the matter. The Lewiston postmaster 
under the name of Wilson, subsequently drew the greater part of the money from 
the bank, and suit was afterwards brought against it by the United States to recover the 
money so obtained on the orders. e/d, that the bank was liable. 


BREWER, ].—The case of the United States against the Stockgrowers’ 
National Bank is a case where the court has to traverse a field in which 
it finds little light from authority, and no case exactly in point. The 
facts are these: The postmaster at Lewiston, Idaho, seeking to defraud 
the government, issued certain post-office orders upon the post-office at 
Pueblo in favor of the Stockgrowers’ Bank, the defendant here. As a 
matter of fact he received no money, and it was a cunningly devised and 
fraudulent scheme to rob the government. The post-office orders he 
mailed in a letter purporting to be written by one J. G. Wilson to the 
defendant bank, directing it to present the orders, draw the money, 
and hold it subject to his order. The amount which was thus drawn 
from the post-office was $600, which was received, deposited, and held 
by it to the credit of J. G. Wilson. Shortly thereafter the Lewiston 
postmaster, as Wilson, drew $500 of that amount from the bank. The 
other hundred dollars remained there at the time this suit was 
commenced. The government, in the course of time, finding these post- 
office orders were fraudulently issued by its postmaster at Lewiston, 
caused him to be arrested and prosecuted, and instituted this suit to 
recover from the bank the $600 which it had received. The bank makes 
no claim to the hundred dollars which it has not paid over, but 
defends as to the $500 which it had paid over before this suit and before 
notice. 

Section 4,057 of the Federal statutes provides that in all cases where 
money has been paid out of the funds of the post-office department 
under the pretense that service has been performed therefor, etc., ‘and 
in all other cases where money of the department has been paid to any 
person in consequence of fraudulent representations, or by the mistake, 
collusion, or misconduct of any officer, or other employe in the postal 
service, the Postmaster-General shall cause suit to be brought to recover 
such wrong or fraudulent payment, or excess, with interest thereon.” 
That this money was obtained wrongfully from the government is 
undoubted. If it is regarded as a transaction between the postmaster 
at Pueblo and the defendant bank, both that officer and that bank were 
innocent of intentional wrong. Both acted under the mistaken belief 
that those post-office orders were rightfully issued, and were valid 
obligations of the government. If it be regarded in the light of a trans- 
action between the government on the one hand, as represented by its 
two postmasters, that at Lewiston and that at Pueblo, and the Stock- 
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growers’ Bank on the other hand, then it was money wrongfully obtained 
from the government through the misconduct of one of its officers, 
In either case, within the strict words of that statute, money has been 
wrongfully obtained from the government by this defendant bank. But 
that only brings up the real difficulty in the case. An ordinary principal 
whose agent is guilty of wrong, but who acts within the scope of his 
apparent authority, is bound by such acts so far as affects innocent third 
parties. In other words, under these cases, the principal assumes the 
burden of his agent’s conduct: if it is wrongful, the principal only suffers, 
and innocent third parties are safe. That, with perhaps certain limita- 
tions, is the universal rule applying to the doctrine of principal and 
agency, so far as private individuals are concerned. It is an open 
question under the authorities as yet whether the converse of that rule 
does not apply to the government and its agents. Many courts have in 
a general way affirmed that whatever of hardship there may be in 
particular instances, the general weal of the public requires that the 
individual, and not the government, should bear the burden of the 
conduct of the government’s agent. It is undoubtedly true, as settled 
by the case of Cooke v. U. S., 91 U.S., 389, that when the government 
descends from its position as sovereign and deals in negotiable paper, 
it subjects itself to the ordinary rules controlling negotiable paper, the 
same as any individual. But these post-office orders are not negotiable 
paper; they are orders drawn by one postmaster upon another, payable 
to a particular person not named in the order itself, unknown save as to 
the particular parties to the transaction—the two postmasters and 
the party who obtains them—so that the protection which the rules 
applicable to negotiable paper would lay around many transactions do 
not avail the defendant in this case. The strength of the defense lies in 
the fact that it claims to have been acting as an agent simply; it was not 
seeking to get money for itself from the post-office at Pueblo; it presented 
these orders as the agent for this unknown party, this J. G. Wilson, and 
for him obtained this money from the post-office; and, in obedience to 
the directions of its principal, transferred to him the $500 of the money 
thus received. 

Thecase of U.S. v. Pznover, 3 Fed. kep. 305, contains quite a discussion of 
the circumstances under which an agent is relieved from responsibility. 
That and the cases cited therein lay down what I think is the correct 
rule, that one who deals with the government as an agent, or represent- 
ing himself or known to be an agent, receives money as such agent, and 

ays it over to his principal before notice of any wrong, is protected. 

e has in his dealings with the government come to it as the agent of a 
third party, and the government has assumed to deal with him as the 
agent of this third party, and if it afterwards turns out that there is any 
wrong in the transaction—I mean a wrong not personal to the agent— 
the government must look to this undisclosed or disclosed principal, be- 
cause it has assumed to treat with this party as an agent for some prin- 
cipal; but where the party deals with the government as a principal, 
although he may be in fact an agent, the government has a right to treat 
him as a principal, and say: We deal with you as a principal; we know 
not the fact of your agency, and we may hold you as principal. 

Now these post-office orders were drawn payable to the order of the 
defendant bank; it presented them as its own; it obtained the money. 
So far as these pleadings show, neither the postmaster at Pueblo nor any 

overnment official except the wrongdoer knew otherwise than that this 
tockgrowers’ Bank was the principal owning or claiming this money; 
the party intending to appropriate this money to its own benefit. The 
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government dealt with it as a principal, paid the money to it as a princi- 
pal, and under those circumstances, within the rule thus laid down, 
the government has a right to say: Although you were in fact only an 
agent, we did not know you as such; we dealt with you as a principal; 
you made no representations to us of the position which you were occu- 
pying or the agency which you now claim, and we hold you, therefore, 
as principal. 
It is further said that a party who accepts and pays what purports to 
be his own paper cannot thereafter recover the money thus paid. It is 
his duty when the paper is presented to him, if it is a forgery, to detect it 
and refuse payment; and that the government, through its officer at 
Pueblo, accepted this, which purported to be the paper of the govern- 
ment, and having accepted it and paid it to a party who was innocent of 
wrong, is estopped from recovering. 

In the case of Cooke v. U. S., supra, certain treasury notes were re- 
ceived by the Sub-Treasurer at New York and paid, and when they were 
thereafter sent to Washington, it was discovered that they were forgeries, 
and the right of the government to maintain the action was sustained; 
the Supreme Court holding that this subordinate officer, the Sub-Treasurer 
in New York city, was not the one who finally represented the govern- 
ment so as to determine upon the genuineness and validity of this paper 
which was presented and paid by him. 

The statutes in respect to the post-office department are meager. It 
says that the Postmaster-General may provide for post-office orders. It 
does not specifically or in terms commit the final determination of the 
validity of these orders to any local postmaster. So, within the reason- 
ing of the Supreme Court in that Cooke Case, it seems to me that it must 
be held, and there are some equitable reasons for so holding, that until 
this matter has come to the knowledge of the department at Washington, 
so that there has been time for the action of the principal representative 
of the government in this business, there is no such estoppel as ordi- 
narily runs from the acceptance and payment of forged paper. 

There is nothing in this record, as it is now presented, from which I 
can say whether there was any negligence on the part of the government 
after the Postmaster-General at Washington had obtained cognizance of 
these facts. Indeed, I may say that while counsel discussed this case 
upon the general facts, as I have stated, yet the question is technically 
raised upon a demurrer to the answer, and I have had some doubts as to 
whether the pleadings were such that the questions were fully repre- 
sented by that demurrer, or the pleadings as they stand. Certainly upon 
this last question I see nothing to show the time at which knowledge of 
these facts was brought home to the department at Washington, or no- 
tice given to the defendant; the only dates being the presentation of the 
post-office orders, etc., and the commencement of this suit. 

I feel constrained, therefore, to sustain the demurrer to these answers. 
Whatever question there may come hereafter of negligence on the part 
of the government I think must be presented in some further pleading. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


CONFLICT OF LAWS—CONTRACTS—GAMING.—The rule laid down in 
Barnard v. Backhaus, 52 Wis., 593, 6 N. W. Rep., 252 and 9 N. W. Rep., 
595, that, “to uphold a contract for a sale and delivery of grain at a 
future date fora price certain, it must affirmatively and satisfactorily 
appear that the contract was made with an actual view to the delivery 
and receipt of grain, and not as an evasion of the Wisconsin statute 
against gaming, or a cover for a gambling transaction,” does not apply 
to an action in the Federal courts in that State by a broker, resident in 
Illinois, to recover advances and commissions growing out of orders 
given him by a citizen of Wisconsin, to be executed on the floor of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. The rights of the parties to such a suit are 
governed by the laws of Illinois. [ Wardv. Vosburgh, Circuit Court E. D, 
Wisconsin. | 

CONTRACTS—GAMING— OPTIONS—INTENT—BURDEN OF PROOF—LIA- 
BILITY FOR COMMISSIONS AND ADVANCES.—Under the Illinois statutes, 
a simple option, reserved by the seller to himself, as to time of delivery 
of property within certain limits, and the settlement of differences upon 
such a contract, does not render the contract void as a gambling trans- 
action. The burden of proof, in an action on such a contract by a 
broker for commissions and advances for settlements made by the 
“ringing up” process, is, therefore, upon the defendant to show the 
gambling intent; and it does not follow, from the fact that he himself 
intended no delivery, that such was the intention of the broker and of 
the other principal, or that deliveries were not made as a matter of fact. 
[ Same. ] 

CUSTOM AND USAGE—“RINGING UP”—GAMING.—The custom of 
“ringing up,” in vogue among brokers and commission merchants, is 
founded in commercial convenience, and when not adopted to promote 
a gambling transaction, is not in contiavention of the law. [Same.| 


SAME—EFFECT OF—ESTOPPEL.—A speculator who is familiar with the 
methods and usages of the Chicago Board of Trade is presumed, upon 
giving orders to his broker, a member of that body, to contract with 
reference thereto; and he will not be heard to set up, as a defense to a 
suit by the broker for commissions and advances, that the custom pre- 
vailing there, in obedience to which the advances were made, enlarged 
his liability under the contract. [Same.| 

BANKS—MANAGERS’ LIABILITY.—Managers of a savings bank are 
liable, if they participate in prohibited acts which lead to a loss, or if 
they promote them, or if by neglect of proper supervision they permit 
others to dothem. [Dodd v. Wilkinson, N.Y. Ct. App.] 

CONTRACT—BOND—AGENCY—SURETIES.—The sureties of agents 
doing business for an insurance company are not liable for excess of 
money advanced to such agents for commissions, expenses, etc., if such 
advances are not provided for in the contract and bond. [Aurlingion, 
etc. Co. v. Johnson, S. C. Il.) 

CONTRACTS—CONSIDERATION—GRAIN TRANSACTIONS. — Liabilities 
incurred under valid grain transactions by a commission merchant for 
his principal, and sufficient consideration for a note to him from the 
principal for the amount of the liabilities. [Powel/ v. McCord, S. C. Il.] 
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GUARANTY—SURETY—NOTE—PAYMENT — PRACTICE — WITNESS. — A 
surety has an absolute right to pay the note when due, and proceed to 
sue his principal upon it. A written contract to protect the surety by a 
third party is an obligation to pay the debt for his benefit when due. 
The giving of a note in due commercial form in satisfaction of an ante- 
cedent debt is a payment thereof. Recalling a witness who has been 
examined and dismissed is a matter for the discretion of trial court. 
[Nixon v. Beard, S.C. Ind.] 

ALTERATION OF INSTRUMENTS—HONEST INTENT—EFFECT OF SUB- 
SEQUENT PAYMENTS.—Plaintiff, without fraudulent intent, corrected a 
mistake in the date of a note given by a decedent, and after such cor- 
rection the deceased made two payments on said note, without being 
deceived by the alteration. Plaintiff had judgment for the amount due 
with 7 per cent. interest: //e/d, that the subsequent payments remove 
the presumptive effect of the alteration. [/ohnson’s Estate, S.C. Mich.] 


BANKS—-TRUSTS—-ASSIGNMENT FOR CREDITORS.—-When a bank 
delivers a deed for a customer, and, instead of receiving the money 
therefor, takes certificates of deposit issued by itself, there is a trust on 
its funds to that amount in the hands of the assignee for the benefit of 
creditors. [/ranczs v. Evans, S. C. Wis.] 


BENEFIT SOCIETIES—INSURANCE—BENEFICIARY.—Benefit societies 
may, unless forbidden by their charters, designate by their by-laws the 
relatives to whom death benefits of deceased members shall be paid, in 
the absence of instructions by the member himself on that subject. 
[Addison v. New England, etc. Assn., S. J.C. Mass.] 


BILLS AND NOTES—INDORSEMENT—EQUITIES.—The indorsement of 
a note to A. though in reality A holds it merely for B, is not such an 
indorsement as will exclude the equities against the payee. [/zas v. 
Finnegan, S. C. Minn.| 

BILLS AND NOTES—-INDORSEMENT—-SET-OFF—PARTNERSHIP.—A 
defense on a note that, when it matured, A owned it, who then owed 
the maker on an unsettled partnership, cannot be set up at any rate till 
an accounting thereon is had, and until A is made a party to the suit. 
| Wilcox v. Comstock, S. C. Minn.] 

BILLS AND NOTES—PRESENTMENT—-DELAY—-HAND-WRITING.—-In 
Idaho, in a suit on a note indorsed to the plaintiff after maturity, it is a 
question for the court, in an action against the indorser, to decide 
whether the delay in presenting the note for payment was unreasonable. 
Evidence of experts as to the handwriting of the indorser on the note, 
who, after the institution of the suit, have examined admittedly genuine 
signatures of the indorser, is admissible. [Durae// v. Sowden, S. C. 
Utah.] 

BILLS AND NOTES—SUBSCRIPTION DIVERSION.—The maker of a note 
can claim a failure of consideration in a suit by the payee on a note sub- 
scribed for a certain purpose, when in violation of the oral agreement it 
has been diverted to another purpose. [Szmpson Cen. College v. Tuttle, 
S. C. Iowa.] 

BILLS AND NOTES—PAYMENT OF JUDGMENT BY INDORSER—EFFECT. 
—Payment by an indorser, who is not the payee, of a judgment on a 
promissory note, and the assignment to him of the judgment, will give 
him a good title, as against the maker and those claiming under him, to 
the land of the maker against which he issues an execution. [ScA/ezss- 
mann Vv. Kallenberg, S.C. lowa.] 
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CORPORATIONS—RECORDS—STOCKHOLDERS.—The books, records and 
minutes of a corporation are przma facze evidence of its organization and 
existence, and that a party is a stockholder and of the state of his 
account relative to hisstock. [Glenn v. Orr, S.C. N. Car.] 


NEGOTIABLE NOTE—JOINT INDORSERS.—When a note has been 
indorsed by two persons jointly, and in an action upon it the plaintiff 
shows notice of the dishonor of the note to one of the indorsers onlv, he 
cannot have judgment against either. There must be a joint judgment 
or none at all.—[Se/zgman v. Gray, S. C. Mich.| 

BILLS AND NOTES—ACCOMMODATION INDORSER—USURY—ESTOPPEL, 
—In a suit by an indorsee against an indorser, where it appears that the 
note was made at the same time that it was transferred to the plaintiff, 
who then knew that defendant was an accommodation indorser: He/d, 
that the defendant could allege usury, though at the time of the execu- 
tion of the note and mortgage given to secure it he executed a certificate 
and affidavit, upon which plaintiff stated he relied. stating that the note 
was business paper for full consideration. and subject to no defense for 
want of consideration, usury or otherwise. [ZLew7s v. Barton. N. Y. 
Ct. App.] 

BILLS AND NOTES—PAYEE—DEFENSES—ACCEPTOR.—A payee of an 
accepted bill, who has paid value to the drawer therefor before maturity, 
is not affected by equities between the drawer and acceptor, and is 
under no duty to the acceptor to apply funds of the drawer in his hands 
to the payment of the bill. [Flournoy v. First Natl Bank, S. C. Ga.] 


NATIONAL BANKS—MORTGAGES—ULTRA VIRES.—The defense cannot 
urge that the loan, to secure which the securities were given. was in 
excess of the amount of a loan permitted by law to the national bank. 
[Mills Co. N. B. v. Perry, S.C. lowa.] 

BILLS AND NOTES—THEFT—BONA FIDE HOLDER.—In an action by a 
former holder of negotiable paper against a subsequent purchaser, the 
burden is on the defendant to prove he is, or has suceeded to the rights 
of, an innocent holder, and where it is proved he took it after maturity, 
it will not be presumed that any prior holder succeeding the thief took 
it before maturity. [orthampton Nat. Bank v. Kidder, N. Y. Ct. App.| 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—NOTICE OF DISHONOR—INSOLVENCY.— 
The notice of dishonor of a negotiable instrument may properly be 
addressed to an insolvent firm at its former place of business where a 
trustee is winding up its affairs. A notice of protest may be properly 
deposited in a street letter-box, and is legally mailed. [Casco, e/c. Bank 
v. Shaw, S. J. C. Me.] 

PROMISSORY NOTE—INDORSER—AGENCY-—ESTOPPEL.— If the indorsee 
of a note constitute the indorser, his agent, for its collection, payment 
to the indorser (payee) is good. If an indorser takes up the note by 
giving his own note, the title to the original note vests in him. A 
maker of a note paying it to the wrong party, cannot rely, as an estoppel, 
on facts which were unknown to him and did not influence his action. 
[Exchange Bank v. Johnston, U.S. C. C. Tenn.] 

TAXATION——NATIONAL BANKS—-REALTY——-TAXES UPON BANK 
SHARES.—The real estate of national banks is not taxable. under the 
laws of Texas. The stock of national banks is taxable in proportion to 
its actual value. The procedure proper for a shareholder to follow, in 
order to have excessive taxes on his bank stock reduced to its proper 
proportions. [Hosenberg v. Weeks, S. C. Tex.| 
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TAXATION—DEBTS—NATIONAL BANK STOCK.—Under North Carolina 
laws, a person may deduct from his national bank stock his debts for 
purposes of taxation. [McAden v. Mecklenberg Co., S.C. N. Car.] 

GAMING—OPTIONS—NOTES—BONA FIDE HOLDER.—A contract for 
the delivery of goods in the future is valid, though there is an option as 
to the time of delivery. Ifthe intention is not to deliver anything but 
to speculate in the rise and fall of prices, it is void, and the burden of 
proof is on him so alleging. A note given to brokers to protect them 
in such wagering contracts then pending and thereafter to be made is 
good in the hands of a dona fide holder without notice before maturity. 
(Crawford v. Spencer, S. C. Mo.] 


+ 
* 
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PURE GOLD 


It is a pleasant thought indeed, for the poor man to know that gold 
is even now still growing. Mr. Brough Smyth has shown that it can be 
deposited nowadays in appreciable quantities within comparatively short 
periods. Bits of mineralized timber and beams from the galleries of the 
older workings in Australian mines have been found to exhibit, under 
the microscope, particles of gold, intermixed with crystals of iron 
pyrites, all through the central parts of the wood; and this gold must, 
of course, have gathered there from solution in water during the few 
years that have elapsed since the first discovery of the precious metal 
in Australia. Mr. Uhrich similarly notes that in the gold-drifts aurifer- 
Ous pyrites are often found incrusting or replacing roots and twigs; and 
samples of such gold-bearing wood, when submitted to an assay, have 
yielded amounts of the pure metal varying from a few pennyweights to 
several ounces per ton. Mr. H. A. Thomson further mentions a speci- 
men of pyrites which had gathered in the center of an old tree trunk, 
and which yielded at the rate of as much as thirty ounces. 

Whether the gold and the quartz got into the veins (or rather, the 
fissures) laterally or from below is still a moot point among the learned 
in minerals. Probably both theories are more or less true. A certain 
amount of dissolved material may doubtless filter in under certain cir- 
cumstances from surrounding rocks, and this may be the origin of a few 
mineral veins, both of gold or silver, and of more useful though less 
noble metals—nobility and usefulness being, here as elsewhere, roughly 
in inverse ratio to each other. But it is almost certain, according to 
Professor Geikie (who ought to know), that the mineral matter which 
makes up most metalliferous veins came from below. There is good 
reason to believe, indeed, that the minerals and ores which fill the fis- 
sures were introduced into their present home dissolved in steam or hot 
water, or even by igneous fusion and injection. It is known that at the 
present time mineral matters and metallic sulphides are so being 
deposited in fissures up which hot water rises. It is also known that 
one of the richest mines in Nevada, the great Comstock Lode—a per- 
fect Tom Tiddler’s ground, from which fabulous quantities of gold and 
silver have been extracted—is closely connected with the seething hot 
Steamboat Springs, in the same volcanic district, and is itself still per- 
meated by almost boiling water. There is something highly refreshing 
to the orthodox mind in this modern notion that gold-—that wicked 
metal—has thus an origin from below, and is so intimately bound up in 
its first beginnings with very warm rezions and sulphurous exhalations. 
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Nothing can be more interesting than the light cast upon the appear- 
ance of gold at the surface by this volcano Nevada region. The rock at 
Steamboat Springs is traversed by numerous fissures, from some of 
which hot water issues, while others give off only clouds of steam. On 
the sides of these fissures a flinty incrustation is now being laid down, 
containing quartz crystals, iron, and other mineral matters; and in the 
older among them, now almost dormant as regards the hot-water 
apparatus, gold also occurs in small quantities. Seven miles off lies the 
still more ancient Comstock Lode, exactly like these modern fissures in 
all its main physical characteristics, but now entirely silted up through- 
out, and enormously rich both in gold and silver. The most interesting 
pointabout the lode, however, is this, that as the workings have descend- 
ed into the bowels of the earth, the water has got constantly hotter and 
hotter; and now, at a depth of three thousand feet, the miners are dis- 
tinctly inconvenienced by the warmth of the temperature. It is diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion that the material which fills up the Com- 
stock Lode was deposited there by the hot water in the same manner as 
at Steamboat Springs, and that the gold and silver were forced up from 
greater depths beneath by the semi-volcanic agency of steam and 
geysers. If this be so, it is easy to understand why heavy metals like 
gold and silver should be found so seldom in ordinary rocks, but should 
occur with comparative frequency in the quartz veins or other siliceous 
deposits of open fissures, forced up to near the surface from immense 
depths in the earth’s interior by igneous activity. 

However the gold got into the quartz, it is at any rate a matter of 
simple fact that all the known gold of the world has been derived sooner 
or later, from just such mineral veins or fissures. A great deal of our 
existing gold supply is obtained by crushing the quartz and then treat- 
ing it mechanically or chemically, to extract the metal; the remainder is 
obtained from alluvial deposits, ancient or modern, into which the gold 
has been washed out by the agency of streams or natural water power. 
What man now does on the small scale with his mills and stamps, his wash- 
ing and his amalgams, nature long ago did on the large scale with her lakes 
and rivers, her freshets and her waterfalls. In treating auriferous quartz 
for gold, we always begin by crushing the veinstone that contains it with 
powerful machinery, and then subjecting the pulverized material to the 
action of water, which washes away the silica suspended in its stream 
but lets the heavy metal sink by gravity to the bottom. Now, all the 
gold-bearing sands and gravels have been naturally subjected to just the 
same crushing process, spread out over those enormous periods of time 
which the geologist demands of right for every part of his exacting 
science. The quartz here has been pulverized and washed by natural 
means; the greater part of the finely powered silica has been carried away, 
and the lumps of gold have been left behind, more or less mixed up in 
the beds with sand or gravel. It is clear that gold-diggings of this latter 
sort must be far richer in the precious metal than the mere quartz-veins; 
and it is such auriferous sands and gravel that make up the better part 
of the wealthy Australian and Californian gold fields. 

Auriferous gravels can of course only exist where auriferous quartz- 
veins existed before them. Without a bank to draw upon in the first 
place, you cannot possibly get your bullion. In California, the materials 
that make up the gold-bearing gravel-beds were washed down by streams 
and floods in the Pliocene period from the mountain-tops above, and 
deposited in the basins of ancient lakes and rivers now no more. But 
Pliocene gravel would, under natural circumstances, long since have 
been washed away; it has been preserved in California to the days of 
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Bill Nye and Jones of Calaveras by a peculiar accident which those 
amiable gentlemen would no doubt regard as “almost providential”’ for 
the mining interest. Toward the close of the genial Pliocene epoch, 
that usually well-conducted chain, the Sierra Nevada, suddenly burst 
forth “on the spree” into volcanic activity on a grand and generally 
Western American scale. Like the cowboys who “paint the town red” 
in their simple joy, it covered the auriferous gravels with showers of 
pumice, ashes, and pebbles, and finally capped the entire mass wit.. a 
broad sheet of solid basalt and lava. Not only did this great prehistoric 
eruption overwhelm the mastodons, Pliocene lamas, and other extinct 
animals whose bones and teeth still pleasingly diversify the Californian 
diggings (giving incidental occasion to the celebrated society upon the 
Stanislaw), but it also buried beneath its ash and lava the famous and 
much-debated Calaveras skull, which, if genuine, is the oldest fragment 
of a human body now known to exist anywhere. The capping of lava 
varies from a hundred to a hundred and fifty feet in thickness, and it 
has preserved from erosion the subjacent gravel which would otherwise 
have been swept away, and so rendered possible the very existence of 
the California diggings and the town of San Francisco. 

Besides the dubious Calaveras skull itself, other evidences of man’s co- 
existence with the mastodon and the extinct mammals generally during 
the period when the auriferous gravel was being laid down are far from 
uncommon in the California region. Stone implements, spear-heads, 
mortars and ladles, all of a suspiciously high type of prehistoric work- 
manship for Pliocene man, have been unearthed from the gravels beneath 
150 feet of solid lava under Table Mountain in Tuolumne county. If 
one could only believe in these remarkable implements, the date of semi- 
civilized humanity, even in America at least, would be pushed far back 
into the Pliocene period; but unfortunately the evidence is quite too 
good, and the workmanship of the savages is so very perfect that one 
can hardly reirain from serious doubts as to the remote date assigned 
to the arrow-heads. That the gravels themselves are of Pliocene age 
admits of no doubt, but were the scoops and mortars really found there? 
Skeptical Marquis de Nadaillac, coolest and calmest of American 
archzeologists, throws cold water over the whole discovery, and suggests, 
with the charming frankness of scientific critics, that the implements were 
not unearthed zz sztu—or, in other words, that somebody put them there. 
Such things have been, indeed, in America; things never dreamt of in 
the guileless philosophy of European men of science. 

Curiously enough, in Australia too, the auriferous gravels are of 
Pliocene date, and are capped and preserved in the same manner by a 
thick layer of volcanic deposits. It would seem as though gold-bearing 
gravels in general can only occur in any quantities where they have been 
preserved from erosion for long periods of time by the superposition of 
solid beds of lava or basalt. 

Whenever a river flows through country occupied either by gold-bear- 
ing quartz-veins or auriferous gravel, it naturally washes out and collects 
here and there in hollows of its bed nuggets and scales and grains of 
gold from the surrounding deposits. These river diggings form of course 
the richest deposits of gold to be found anywhere, for they are the 
siftings of the sittings; and they can be worked with the least trouble and 
expense, so that in all auriferous countries they form the earliest deposits 
to be exploited by miners. Gold collects in pot-holes in the river bed, 
and also behind little bars of rock, which serve as rifles to retain it from 
washing away. In the Yuba valley in California, after the gravel of the 
surface has been removed, and the solid rock on which it rests has been 
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reached, the gold is found in a thin layer of grains and scales over the 
entire flooring of the prehistoric stream. In some cases, says Mr. Phillips, 
the scales are so firmly inlaid upon the hard granitic bed of the ancient 
river course as to resemble a gilt mosaic, and the whole surface of the 
rock has to be worked over with a pick in order to disentangle the gold 
deposited in its substance. But in modern rivers the gold more often 
occurs in loose nuggets, dispersed through the sand and gravel banks of 
the occasional pools and creeks. 

Gold is dispersed over almost all the world, in one or other of these 
various forms, either in auriferous quartz, in ancient river gravels, in 
modern alluvium, or on the beds of streams. In Britain, where large 
quantities exist in the form of sovereigns, a certain amount of local gold 
is found near Dolgelly, dispersed through veins of quartz, but hardly in 
sufficient quantities to repay crushing. In Scotland, a few of the streams 
in Sutherland, tributaries of the Helmsdale river, bring down small 
nuggets from the neighboring drift. In Ireland, goid occurs in placers 
among the Wicklow hills, but none has yet been discovered in the 
natural matrix, though a few specks have sometimes been observed on 
rocks in different parts of the country. Europe as a whole, however, is 
poor ingold. A little has at times been mined in the Thuringian Forest; 
considerable amounts exist in Bohemia; Hungary and Italy yield fair 
quantities; and a moderate amount is found in the Ural Mountains, both 
in original deposits and in beds of river sand. In the last named case, 
the specks are too small to be separately visible to the naked eye. 

In Asia there is far more gold. India has a vast amount, if you can 
only get at it—I do not wish to encourage reckless speculation—chiefly 
by crushing very solid rock. Siberia also contains plenty of gold, and 
other outlying countries come in for their share. But where Afric’s 
sunny fountains roll down their golden sand, or, to be more precise, on 
the Gold Coast and elsewhere, still richer deposits have long been known 
while the Transvaal just at present forms the newest Eldorado of adven- 
turous miners and still more adventurous, not to say foolish, investors. 
In America there is gold in California, gold in the Rocky Mountains, 
gold in the Alleghanies, gold in Canada. And in Australia there is more 
gold still, though the yield of late years has steadily fallen off, and the 
mines of Victoria have begun to show symptoms of gradual exhaustion. 

But the most interesting question of all about gold is, how did it 
come to be the root of all evil? What has made this particular yellow 
metal, above all other stones and minerals, the standard of value, the 
medium of exchange, and the object of all men’s ardent devotion? In 
order to solve that curious problem, we must look at the origin of its 
use among mankind, and the gradual evolution of its employment as 
money. 

Primitive man, hunting about in the rivers for fish and in the forests 
for venison, had other wants, philosophers tell us, than those of mere 
vulgar food and drink; the noble thirst for trinkets, the esthetic desire 
for personal decoration, which now gives rise to fashion plates and 
drapers’ shops and jewelers’ windows, was already vaguely alive within 
his swelling bosom. He adorned himself even then with necklets of 
bears’ teeth, and shining fossils, and girdles of shell, and belts of 
wampum, all which things are found, in company with the white chalk 
and the red ochre that made primitive woman beautiful forever, among 
the concreted floors of the Dordogne caverns. Primitive woman was 
not fair to outer view, as other maidens be; on the contrary, she was no 
doubt distinctly dark, not to say dusky; somewhere about the precise 
complexion of the modern negress, her nearest surviving representative; 
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but already she knew how to keep in the fashion; she loved gold, as 
Walpole long afterwards remarked of her remote descendants, and, when 
she could get them, diamonds also. Ages before any other metals were 
smelted or manufactured into useful implements, gold and silver had 
attracted the attention of our savage ancestors, and probably still more 
of our savage ancestresses. There was every reason why this should be 
so. They are generally found in the native state, they have glitter and 
brilliancy and beauty of color, they are soft and workable and easily 
pierced; they can be readily strung in ingots as beads for necklets; and, 
at a somewhat higher grade of culture, they can be hammered with ease 
into rude ornaments. Hence it is not surprising that from a very early 
age primitive man should have prized nuggets of gold and ingots of 
silver for personal trinkets, just as he prized the shells and pebbles, the 
garnets and carnelians, the jade and crystal, the ivory and feathers, from 
which he manufactured his rude adornments. 

Primitive people probably never went further than picking up the 
pretty bright water-worn nuggets which they found at times in the 
streams or sands; but surface gold of this sort has been discovered in use 
among almost all savages the whole world over, and that too in many 
countries, such as the West Indies, where no gold is now known to exist 
in workable quantities. The native supply of the rivers and gravels was 
probably here long agoexhausted. Almost indestructible by nature, the 
gold has been hoarded and handed down from generation to generation, 
and it is therefore in use everywhere amony savage tribes in amounts 
out of all proportion to its natural frequency. Hence it came in time to 
be considered, with diamonds, rubies, and other precious stones, which 
are also pretty and glittering, also rare, and also almost indestructible, 
as a means of barter and a measure of wealth among chiefs and great 
people. It is the decorative use of gold which first suggests its employ- 
ment as a standard of value; a mere toy, but lasting and universally 
prized, it comes in the end to have a mercantile value quite apart from 
its original purpose, and with men who would care nothing at all for it 
viewed as a means of personal decoration. | 

But why should gold in particular attain this place as civilization rises, 
rather than diamonds, sapphires, pearls, or amethysts? The reason is 
clear. Because gold can be subdivided and reunited to any required 
degree to suit particular prices or bargains; its value lies in its weight 
alone, not in the size of its individual masses. A big diamond would be 
useless as a piece of currency, because the value of diamonds depends 
largely upon their size; and if you cut a big one up into little ones, to 
meet special demands, you cannot get as much for all as for the lump 
they were first cut from. But the big nugget, Welcome Stranger, 
which weighed 2,268 ounces, could be coined into currency at the rate of 
1,869 sovereigns to 40 lbs. weight, without its value being in any way 
affected. Among savage communities, where real ultimate wealth con- 
sists for the most part in slaves, cattle, and perishable goods, there is no 
great distinction between gold, silver, diamonds, and other precious 
stones, so far as standard of value is concerned; all alike are objects of 
great worth, but their price is calculated in heads of cattle or other really 
useful goods. Even in civilized Eastern countries, realized property 
consists largely of jewels, which are almost as much a measure of value 
as gold and silver. But in all truly mercantile communities the import- 
ance of a standard which can be indefinitely divided and reunited is fully 
recognized, and gold or silver (or both together—but this comes 
perilously near the bimetallic controversy) are universaily employed as 
the medium of exchange. 
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At first, of course, gold was so used by weight only. But the device 
of weighing certain pieces of gold beforehand, in convenient sizes, and 
then stamping them with a recognized die, is at once so simple and so 
useful that it naturally suggested itself very early, and no doubt independ- 
ently, in at least two places—China and India—to the human mind. 
The earliest Asiatic coins were bean-shaped lumps of impure gold, just 
marked with an anvil mark, to guarantee quantity and standard; it was 
only slowly that the round shape and the definite design came to form 
part of the notion of coinage. A hall marked ingot, so to speak, was the 
prime precursor of sovereigns and napoleons. Once gold assumed this 
first raw form of the coin, its future development into the root of all evil 
and the universal standard of value was quite inevitable. For such a 
purpose, indeed it possesses almost every conceivable native advantage. 
It is rare, it is limited in quantity, it hasan independent worth from its use 
in the arts, it comprises high value in relatively small bulk, it is infinitely 
divisible, it can be reunited at will, it corrodes but little, and it is not 
liable to any great fluctuations in price, owing to the comparative 
steadiness in the annual output and the small relation borne by yearly 
increments to the total stock at any time in existence. The only one 
weak point it possesses—that of being easily subject to wear and tear— 
can be and is practically overcome by alloying it with small quantities 
of baser metal, which give it the requisite hardness and indestructibility. 
Standard gold thus produced, may be said to fulfill almost absolutely the 
economist’s ideal of a measure of value. 

Most of the gold ever mined or otherwise discovered by human beings 
is still probably in existence somewhere or other, either as coin jewelry, 
or objects of art and domestic usefulness. It is a curious thought, 
indeed, that the sovereigns we each carry in our pockets (when we have 
any) may be coined out of gold which comes down to us by infinite 
stages from some remote prehistoric past, through a strange succession 
of passing phases. It may first have been worn as one in a loose string 
of shapeless yellow nuggets round the dusky neck of some barbaric 
chieftain. Then it may have been beaten into an Etruscan corslet and 
exported by tawny Phoenician traders for purposes of barter to the 
coasts of Britain. Moulded into rude coin by Cunobelin or Carausius, 
it may have been stamped afresh under Alfred and William, Henry and 
Edward, Oliver and Anne, until at last, after bearing in turn all the 
foolish fat faces of the Georges, it obtained in the fullness of time the 
image and superscription that now appears upon it of Victoria, Queen 
and Empress. This sovereign here may have formed part of a Mexican 
ornament; that other may have dangled as a scarabzeus charm on the 
pendent necklet of Pharaoh’s daughter. Here is a napoleon that King 
Solomon’s ships imported from Ophir; there is an Austrian ducat that 
once passed through antique mints as stater and daric; yonder is a five- 
dollar piece in whose material mingle Guinea gold and Australian nug- 
gets, an Assyrian signet ring and a Roman aureus. Gold, in fact, being 
practically indestructible, the total stock existing in the world goes on 
perpetually in various forms from generation to generation, and makes 
a vast pool, onlv increased, as it were by driblets, through the tributary 
streams of each year’s accession. I ought to add that there are three 
ways in which gold gets actually lost for hnman purposes. One is by 
wear and tear ; another is by use as gold lace, gilding, and in other irre- 
coverable forms; and the third is by the stopping of teeth, for which 
purpose a considerable amount is now said to be annually sacrificed, 
especially in America. 

The total quantity of gold in the world—I mean in the human sense 
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of mined and appropriated gold-—cannot even be approximately known; 
for the weight consumed “in the arts,” as economists love to phrase it 
with eighteenth century primness, scarcely admits of a definite estimate, 
and must no doubt, always remain an unknown quantity. One has 
only to think of all the gold watches, gold chains, anid rings, and gold 
brooches, to say nothing of bracelets, lockets, earrings, and necklets, 
everywhere dispersed over the face of the world, to see how relatively 
large a proportion of the precious metal exists in the ornamental and 
industrial forms. But the total gold coinage of the world has been com- 
puted, with a high degree of probability, at eight hundred million pounds 
sterling. Gold and silver coin together are estimated at one billion five 
hundred million pounds, all told; but of course the amount of silver used 
“in the arts ’"—especially in the art of making silver spoons, teapots, and 
entrée cishes—is vastly greater, even proportionately, than in the case of 
the nobler metal, for silver has real industrial uses, while gold, after all, 
is almost entirely valued for its mere rarity, cost of production, and con- 
sequent expensiveness. 

At the close of the fifteenth century, it is reckoned by competent 
authorities that the total gold and silver currency of the world amounted 
only to some thirty or forty millions. Most of this must have been very 
ancient bullion indeed, coined over and over again many times; for the 
annual output of all mines was then only about £100,000, The discovery 
of America flooded the European market for a while with the accumulated 
gold and silver of Mexico and Peru; and the quantities drawn by the 
Spaniards from their foreign mines raised the fresh annual produce by 
the middle of the sixteenth century to £600,000. Shortly after, the rate 
of supply rose to as much as two millions yearly; and by this fresh influx 
the available coin of the world had been fairly quadrupled by the year 
1600. Through the seventeenth century the yearly increment rose to 
four millions, and in the course of the eighteenth it went as 
high as ten, the total available coinage of the world figuring then at 
380 millions. During the first half of the nineteenth century, the supply 
of gold began to fail, till in 1848 the discovery of the Californian gold 
field once more flooded the world with fresh amounts of the precious 
metal. The first miners on the Pacific coast of course directed their 
attention exclusively to the shallow placers, where the gold lay near the 
surface, within reach of those whose sole capital consisted of a pick and 
a pair of arms to wield it. Those were the days of wild and reckless 
fortunes, when penniless men “ crept from a gutted mine ”’ in a few weeks 
or so masters of a hundred thousand pounds. For many years the 
annual output of California stood regularly at fifteen millions. As the sur- 
face deposits became impoverished and exhausted, appliances for sluic-- 
ing and collecting gold were introduced which required the employment 
of larger capital and increased skill. Finally the old auriferous gravel 
itself was attacked, and then organized companies went for the quartz- 
veins, which have to be treated with stamping mills and other expensive 
machinery. In the Bodie Mountain, the richest quartz-vein now worked, 
the gold, says Prof. Silliman, does not as a rule appear visibly to the 
naked eye at all, but is. merely indicated by dark-colored stains; or, if 
apparent, it assumes the form of tiny rounded particles, no bigger than 

rains of mustard seed, and deeply imbedded in the surrounding rock. 
evertheless, in 1880 the output of gold in the United States alone 
amounted to about fifteen million pounds sterling, or nearly half the 
whole quantity known to the Greek and Roman world down to the end 
of the fifteenth century. 
Three years later than the discovery of gold in California, the English 
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world was convulsed with the news that equally rich and workable beds 
had been discovered in the Australian colonies. During the last three 
months of 1851, gold to the value of half a million sterling was extracted 
in nuggets by rough and ready miners from the surface placers of what 
is now Victoria. The year after the supply rose with alarming rapidity 
to eight million pounds. Continuing about that figure for the next few 
seasons, though with an almost constant increase, it nearly touched in 
1856 its maximum of twelve millions. Thence it slowly declined, as 
the surface deposits became gradually exhausted, and the miners had 
to attack the deep lava-covered gravels and the solid quartz itself, 
through nine, eight, seven, six, and five millions, to four in 1875, and 
three in 1878. It has stopped at about that figure ever since. During 
the whole thirty-two years which elapsed between the first discovery 
and 1882, the total value of gold raised from the Victorian diggings alone 
amounted to a trifle over 200 hundred millions. I sincerely wish I 
possessed the “trifle” which I have thus lightlv sacrificed to a native 
love for round numbers; it runs up to over a million and a quarter sterling. 
The gold derived from Australia alone since 1851 thus equals at least 
six times the whole gold and silver coinage of antiquity; and it amounts 
to quite half the total sum of both currencies in circulation at the 
beginning of the present century. Five hundred and seventy-seven 
million pounds’ worth of the pernicious yellow stuff were added to the 
world’s stock from ail sources between 1803 and 1873. Nevertheless, 
economists say we still have not gold enough ; and every man’s private 
experience entirely coincides with this irrefutable scientific dictum. 
How strange to think that thousands of men should be toiling daily in 
picking to pieces solid rock, or wading through the bed of mountain 
torrents, or washing the gravels of forgotten rivers, at the present day 
in dirt and privation, solitude and fear, all for the sake of extracting, 
what?—some few grains of a yellow bauble, originally prized as a gay 
decoration for the naked necks of dusky savages, and thence evolved by 
a strange concatenation of circumstances into the main object of effective 
desire on the part of all civilized and commercial humanity! How 
strange, too, that gold and gilding, crowns and coronets, guineas and 
medals, golden sunsets and golden opinions, gold in every form and 
aspect and sense, substantive or adjectival, from the golden age to Miss 
Kilmansege’s leg, should run through the very warp and woof of all our 
life, and thought, and art, and poetry ; should tinge our ideas and mould 
our sentiments; should make an inseparable part, at every turn, of our 
living and our being, our thinking and our language—and yet that the 
gold itself on which all this vast superstructure rests should be one of 
the most uncommon, one of the least conspicuous, one of the most use- 
less, one of the most insignificant of all the elements entering into the 
composition of this belated sublunary planet! Why, who on earth ever 
heard of barium? Yet barium is believed to rank next among metals to 
iron and manganese in abundance as a constituent of the earth’s crust, 
while the precious metal is simply nowhere. Aluminium and calcium 
are held by high scientific authority to be far the most frequent metallic 
substances of all ; gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, zinc, mercury, and the 
the other best-known economic metals (bar iron) when put together form 
less than one per cent. of the minerals composing the explored portion 
of the shell of this planet. Strangest of all, it is this very insignificance 
and scarcity of gold which gives it all its interest and value; if there 
were just a hundred times more of it in the world, we shouldn't hear one 
thousandth part as much about it.—Cornhzll Magazine. 
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ECONOMIC NOTES. 


THE ORIGIN OF GREAT CORPORATIONS. 


Machinery is now recognized as essential to cheap production. 
Nobody can produce effectively and economically without it, and what 
was formerly known as domestic manufacture is now almost obsolete. 
But machinery is one of the most expensive of all products, and its ex- 
tensive purchase and use require an amount of capital far beyond the 
capacity of the ordinary individual to furnish. There are very few men 
in the world possessed of an amount of wealth sufficient to individually 
construct and own an extensive line of railway or telegraph, a first class 
steamship or a great factory. It is also to be remembered that for 
carrying on production by the most modern and effective methods, large 
capital is needed, not only for machinery, but also for the purchasing 
and carrying of extensive stocks of crude material and finished 
products. Sugar can now be, and generally is, refined at a profit of an 
eighth of a cent a pound, and sometimes as low as a sixteenth; or in 
other words, from eight to sixteen pounds of raw sugar must now be 
treated in refining, in order to make a cent; from 800 to 1,600 pounds to 
make a dollar; from 80,000 to 160,000 to make $100)-and so on. The 
mere Capital requisite for providing and carrying the raw material neces- 
sary for the successful prosecution of this business, apart from all other 
conditions, places it, therefore, of necessity, beyond the reach of any 
ordinary capitalist or producer. It has been before stated that, in the 
manufacture of jewelry by machinery, one boy can make up 9,000 sleeve- 
buttons per day; four girls, also working by modern methods, can put to- 
gether in the same time 8,ooocollar buttons. But to run an establishment 
with such facilities the manufacturer must keep constantly in stock $30,000 
worth of cut ornamental stones, and a stock of cuff-buttons that repre- 
sents 9,000 different designs and patterns. Hence from such conditions 
have grown up great corporations or stock companies, which are only 
forms of associated capital organized for effective use and protection. 
They are regarded to some extent as evils; but they are necessary, as 
there is apparently no other way in which the work of production and dis- 
tribution, in accordance with the requirements of the age, can be prose- 
cuted. The rapidity, however, with which such combinations of capital 
are organizing for the purpose of promoting industrial and commercial 
undertakings on a scale heretofore wholly unprecedented, and the tend- 
ency they have to crystallize into something far more complex than what 
has been familiar to the public as corporations, with the impressive 
names of syndicates, trusts, etc., also constitute one of the remarkable 
features of modern business methods—DAvip A. WELLS, in Popular 


Sctence Monthly. 


RHYTHM IN COMMERCIAL AFFAIRS. 


As prices fall and profits shrink, producers working on insufficient 
capital, or by imperfect methods, are soon obliged, in order to meet im- 
pending obligations, to force sales through a further reduction of prices; 
and then stronger competitors, in order to retain their markets and 
customers, are compelled to follow their example; and this in turn is 
followed by new concessions alternately by both parties, until gradually 
the industrial system becomes depressed and demoralized, and the 
weaker succumb (fail), with a greater or less destruction of capital and 
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waste of product. Affairs now having reached their minimum of depres- 
sion, recovery slowly commences. Consumption is never arrested, even if 
production is, for the world must continue to consume in order that life 
and civilization may exist. The continued increase of population also 
increases the aggregate of consumption; and, finally, the industrial and 
commercial world again suddenly realizes that the condition of affairs 
has been reversed, and that now the supply has become unequal to the 
demand. Then such producers as have “ stocks on hand” or the machin- 
ery of production ready for immediate and effective service, realize large 
profits; and the realization of this fact immediately tempts others to rush 
into production, in many cases with insufficient capital (raised often 
through stock companies), and without that practical knowledge of the 
details of their undertaking which is necessary to insure success, and the 
old experience of inflation and reaction is again and again repeated. 
Hence the explanation of the now much-talked-of “periods” or “cycles” 
of panic and speculation, of trade activity and stagnation. Their 
periodical occurrence has long been recognized, and the economic princi- 
ples involved in them have long been understood. But a century ago 
or more, when such a state of affairs occurred in any country, it was 
mainly confined to such country, as was notably the case in John Law’s 
“Mississippi Scheme,” or the English “South-Sea Bubble,” in the last 
century, or the severe industrial and financial crises which occurred in 
Great Britain in thevearlier years of the present century—and people of 
other countries, hearing of it after considerable intervals, and then vaguel 
through mercantile correspondence, were little troubled or interested. 
During recent vears, however, they have become less local and more 
universal, because the railroad, the steamship and the telegraph have 
broken down the barriers between nations, and, by spreading in a brief 
time the same hopes and fears over the whole civilized world, have made it 
impossible any longer to confine the speculative spirit to any one country. 
DAVID A. WELLS, in Popular Sczence Monthly. 
GERMAN BANK EARNINGS. 

Some interesting statistics, compiled from official sources, have been 
published respecting the business of German banks during the four 
years 1883 to 1886 inclusive. The returns relate to 144 institutions 
having in 1883 an aggregate capital of £62,890,000, and at the end of last 
year a capital of £64,575,000. The reserves of these banks increased 
from £8,756,000 in 1883, to £9,585,000 in 1886, the percentage in relation 
to the aggregate capital being 13.9 in the former year, and 14.9}in the 
latter. The average dividend varied from 6.76 per cent. in 1883 to 6.27 
per cent. in 1886, and as the averages for 1885 and 1884 were 6.32 and 
6.74 per cent., a regular falling off is shown. The dividends paid 
absorbed £4,234,000 in 1883, £4,295,000 in 1884, £4,063,000 in 1885, and 

3,977,000 in the year 1886. A comparison between the Imperial Bank 
(Reichsbank) and the private banks shows that while the dividends of 
the Imperial Bank from 1883 to 1886 were 6.25, 6.25, 6.24,'and 5.29 per 
cent. respectively, the average dividends of the private banks were 5.71, 
5-35, 5-31, and 4.11 per cent. Thus the dividend, of the Reichsbank fell 
0.96 per cent. during four years, and the average dividend of private 
banks no less than 1.60 per cent. The deposit of the Reichsbank 
increased from £10,508,000 in 1883 to £14,513,000 last year, while those 
of the private banks increased only from £ 2,701,000 to £ 2,858,000, the 
total increase being from £13,209,000 to £17,371,000. Though the 
statistics show that the banking business of Germany has vastly increased, 
they at the same time make it clear that it is becoming less profitable. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS 


ADDRESSED TO THE EbITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. REAL ESTATE SECURITY FOR A NATIONAL BANK LOAN. 


A desires to make a loan from a national bank. Instead of giving personal 
security, he offers the bank mortgage notes indorsed by himself as collateral to 
secure his note. Would such collateral be legal for a bank to hold? 

REpLY.—After the enactment of the national banking law the State courts 
uniformly held, with one exception, that a national bank could not take real estate 
as security for a present or future debt. But the United States Supreme Court, 
in the Matthews case (98 U. S., 621,) decided that the debtor could not 
raise this objection to the bank’s enforcement of its obligation against him. 
If the bank had transcended its powers in taking such a security, the Govern- 
ment alone could deal with the institution for doing so and withdraw its 
charter. The debtor, himself, could not raise this objection. The effect of 
the decision is that a bank need fear nothing from the debtor, but only 
from the Government, in taking such a security. 

The question has been again answered by the same tribunal in the case 
of Zhe National Bank v. Uhitney (103 U. S., 99). The debtor executed 
a mortgage to the bank providing for the payment of $5,000 one year from 
date, and also declaring that it was made as coliateral security for the pay- 
ment of all notes which the bank at that time held against him and for 
his other indebtedness then due, or which thereafter should become due. 
The $5,000 loan was paid, but his indebtedness, which accrued subsequently 
to the mortgage, amounted to a larger sum. It was contended that the mort- 
gage to the bank, so far as it applied to future advances, was _ invalid 
because it was prohibited by the national banking law. After reviewing the 
case of The National Bank v. Matthews (98 U. S., 621), Judge Field said 
that ‘‘in conformity with it we must hold that the mortgage to the bank 

is to be regarded as a valid security for the future advances to the 
mortgagor.” 

The State tribunals, since the decision in the Matthews case, have followed 
it on several occasions, though plainly intimating that they were not con- 
vinced by the reasoning of the court. One of the latest decisions is that 
of Graham vy. National Bank, by the Supreme Court of New Jersey (32 N. 
J. Eq., 804). Says Judge Scudder: ‘‘It is obvious that these loans were 
made by the bank on the security of these two separate mortgages, and 
that the making of the notes, the payment of the money by checks, and the 
delivery of the mortgages duly executed as security therefor, were concurrent 
acts. They were not, therefore, given as security for debts previously con- 
tracted, nor were the mortgaged lands conveyed in satisfaction of debts 
‘previously contracted in the course of the dealings of the bank. These 
cases, therefore, stand without the authority of the statute to purchase and 
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hold real estate for such purpose. Each mortgage was given as security for 
a concurrent loan of money by discounting commercial paper. . . A late 
decision in the Supreme Court of the United States has given a construc- 
tion of this statute and has authoritatively determined the validity of mort- 
gages like those in controversy.” Such a conveyance ‘‘is not void, but 
only voidable, and the sovereign alone can object. It is valid until assailed 
in a direct proceeding instituted for that purpose.” (/é. p. 807.) 

Judge Andrews, also, speaking for the New York Court of Appeals says: 
‘‘It is now settled that a national bank may lawfully take a mortgage to 
secure future indebtedness (Simmons v. First National Bank, 93 N. Y., 269, 
p- 272); the highest court in Virginia has also followed the federal con- 
struction of the law (Wroten’s Assignee v. Armat, 31 Gratt., 228); and so 
has the Supreme Court of Missouri (7hornton v. National Exchange Banh, 
71 Mo., 221). These decisions clearly settle the question with respect to 
the banks and borrowers. Real estate may be taken as security for present 
and future indebtedness. But the Government may proceed against a_ bank 
for taking such security, although no case has yet arisen, or likely to arise, 
so long as loans are for a short period and the real estate is taken simply 
for security and not for the purpose of acquiring the entire title to the 
same. The object of this prohibition, so one of the courts has said, was to 
prevent the banks from becoming landholders. 


II. INTEREST. 

A bank held for collection a note for $5 000, dated March 28, 1887, payable on 
or before four months after date. The note therefore fell due July 28-31, 1887. 
The 31st of July falling on Sunday, the maker called at the bank Saturday after- 
noon, July 30, and tendered principal with four months and two days interest. He 
claimed that as the note was made payable on or before four months after date, he 
had the privilege of paying note when he desired. Was he right in his claim ? 

REPLY.—The bank writes: ‘‘ Our argument was, that inasmuch as he had 
not tendered payment during the four months from date, but had taken 
two days of the grace, and because the third day of grace fell on Sunday, 
he could not deduct that day’s interest.”” The rule is clearly settled 
that when a note is payable ‘‘on or before” a certain time, it is not 
due until that time. (Mattison v. Marks, 31 Mich., 421; Bates v. Leclair, 
49 Vt., 229; Jordan v. Vale, 19 Ohio, 586; Randolph on Com. Paper, 
vol. 1, § I10, p. 147). Moreover, such a note is negotiable. This 
was held in Curtis v. Horn (58 N. Hamp., 504), in which case the 
note was payable ‘‘on or before the first day of May next.” While a 
note thus written is not due before the day named, ‘‘the maker,” says 
Judge Cooley, ‘*‘may pay sooner if he shall choose, but this option, if 
exercised, would be a payment in advance of the legal liability to pay, and 
nothing more.” (Mattison v. Marks, 31 Mich., 423). But in this instance 
the maker did not exercise his option, the contract expired, and he delayed 
payment until the period of grace. Indeed, he delayed as long during that 
as he could, for when the third day is Sunday, of course it must be paid 
the day before. How, then, can the maker claim that he paid the note on the 
second day of the period in order to shorten the time and to save interest? The 
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position is equally strong that he paid then because the law required him to do so. 
The period of grace expired with the second day, because the third was 
Sunday, and the maker must therefore pay for the period. Days of grace 
cover a period of days, usually three, and interest may be charged for them, 
but we know of no case in which the period has been divided in reckon- 
ing interest. 





* 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


English and American Railroads Compared. By EDWARD BATES DORSEY, 
C. E. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 1887. 

This is an unusually interesting and able comparison of English and 
American railroads. Much of the matter here presented is new, and evidently 
has not been collected and put in this form without great labor. Comparisons 
are made of the costs on representative English and American roads for 
transporting one ton, or one passenger, one mile, distributed under the heads 
of maintenance of way, repairs and renewals of locomotives, total cost of 
motive power, etc. ‘The comparisons, in many respects, are to the advantage 
of the American road; thus, the maintenance, repairs and renewals of loco- 
motives and total cost of motive power on the London and Northwestern, 
is about twice as much as on the Pennsylvania, yet the latter road has one 
summit to cross which is 2,154 feet above the sea. The great difference of 
cost is said to consist principally in the different kinds of rolling stock that 
is used. Comparing one of the more cheaply built American roads, the 
Knoxville Branch of the Louisville and Nashville system, and the result is 
far more remarkable. While the cost of construction is $26,464 per mile, 
or about one-tenth the average cost of the English roads, it is, nevertheless, 
operated at less cost. Mr. Dorsey says: ‘‘ It would certainly pay the manage- 
ment of the English railroad companies to investigate the extra cost of 
motive power on their roads, and, if possible. remedy it. If this can be 
done they will be able to decrease their operating expenses 8 per cent. 
without making any changes whatever in their present prices. This will 
enable most companies to increase their dividends largely—probably over 4 
per cent. For what is done in the United States ought to be done in the 
United Kingdom.” From this glance, the reader will get an idea of the 
nature of Mr. Dorsey’s book. It is a rich storehouse of carefully gathered 
facts, with many valuable deductions. No person who is interested in study- 
ing the economic aspect of railroads should be without it. 


Some Great Trusts of Great Britain. By CHARLES A. CHASE, Worcester, 
Mass.: 1887. 

In view of the large sums that have been given to educational and charita- 
ble institutions in this country, and the larger probable additions in the 
coming years, with the increase of wealth, this paper, containing an excellen 
account of the leading features of English legislation and administration 
relating to charitable trusts, is of considerable worth. In a future number 
we shail describe the more important ideas in Mr. Chase’s paper. 
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Hand Labor in Prisons. A letter in response to an inquiry from his Excel- 
lency Oliver Ames, Governor of Massachusetts. By CARROLL D., 
WRIGHT, Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 
Boston: 1887. 

Problems of the Census. Opening Address before the American Social Science 
Association at Saratoga, Sept. 5, 1887. By CARROLL D. WRIGHT, the 
President of the Association 

Col. Wright is peerless in this field. He has worked so long and dili- 
gently in it that he has acquired the necessary data to make deductions that 
are worth something, and for this reason, it is always delightful to read one of 
his papers. Their fullness and maturity are in marked contrast with most 
of the swiftly-formed opinions of persons unacquainted with the facts per- 
taining to social problems, and whose confidence in the truth of what they 
write is conclusive proof of their ignorance. 


The Silver Pound and England's Monetary Policy Since the Restoration, 
together with the History of the Guinea, illustrated by Contemporary 
Decuments. By S. DANA HorTON, a delegate of the United States 
of America to the International Monetary Conferences of 1878 and 1881. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1887. 

The author tells us that he wrote this work in consequence of an_ invi- 
tation to address the British Association for the advancement of Science on 
the ‘‘ British Standard of Value.’”’ That address has been revised and 
enlarged until it finally reappears in a volume of three hundred pages—a 
large result, quantitatively speaking, from so small a beginning. The author 
says that ‘‘the results of inquiry, purely historical, into the past and present 
of the English standard, and of an examination of controlling general theories 
or principles of monetary legislation, are here presented in their bearing upon 
the disinherision of silver. ‘The reason of this joinder of subjects is apparent; 
for those active measures of cure for existing evils, to which allusion has 
just been made, can be none other than the reinstatement of silver to its 
former position as money, by joint action of nations; and the connection 
between this proposal and the attitude of England toward silver is plainly 
vital.” 

The ‘‘disinherision of silver,’’ or, for change of phrase, ‘‘the outlawry of 
silver,”’ is the evil which Mr. Horton seeks to make plain and to cure. 
After reading his work with due care we are unable to discover, notwith- 
standing his industry, that he has added much of anything in the way of 
useful fact or reasoning to this threadbare subject. The title of his book is 
taking; it is not, however an orderly history of the guinea, but rather a 
disarranged collection of facts and opinions. Moreover, we fear that the size 
of the volume will repel those who, from his outlook, most need enlightening. 
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KENTUCKY.—The First National Bank of Owensboro is a creditor of the Fidelity 
National Bank of Cincinnati. The loss amounted to $11,209.85, of which sum it has 
charged off $6,152.76, leaving $5,057.08 as the amount to be realized from the 
defunct bank’s assets. After this liberal ‘‘ charging off” the First National has a 
surplus remaining of $24,232.50, to which add $30,000 premium for its $150,000 of 
government bonds that it now carries at par, and this would give a surplus of over 
$50,000. ‘The First National has been exceedingly fortunate heretofore and is one 
of the strongest and best financial institutions in the city. A comparison of the 
statement last published with that of six months ago shows the bank is in a better 
condition now than then, notwithstanding its loss in the Cincinnati crash. 


H. F. WILLIAMS, president of the First National Bank of Northampton, Mass. 
who died on the 6th of September, was highly respected as a citizen, and held 
various positions of trust both under the town and city governments, and was chosen 
president of the First National Bank last spring. He was a man of good business 
habits, clear headed, conservative and reliable, and his loss will be felt in the busi- 
ness circles of Northampton He was a member of the Board of water Commis- 
sioners and the commissioner of the sinking fund. 


ROBERT LENOX KENNEDY, for many years a prominent figure in business, 
charitable, and social life in New York, died on board the steamer ‘Trave exactly four 
months after he had sailed on a trip for the benefit of his health. He was born and 
educated in New York, and when he was graduated from Columbia College he 
entered upon the study of the law. At the time of his death he was Vice President 
of the National Bank of Commerce, with which he had been connected for more 
than 20 years and of which he had been President for nine years. He was also Presi- 
dent of the Lenox Library and a Director or ‘l’rustee in a large number of institu- 
tions, among which are the Chemical Bank, the Bleecker Street Bank for Savings, 
the New York Life and Trust Company, the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
the Union Trust Company, the Equitable Life Assurance Society, Louisville, New- 
Albany and Chicago Railway Company, the United Railroads of New Jersey, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, the Society Library, and the Presbyterian and 
New York Hospitals, having been President of the latter, and he was also an active 
member of the Foreign and Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y.—Receiver A. W. Blye, of the broken Middletown 
National Bank, has given notice that he is prepared to pay a further dividend of 15 per 
cent. to the creditors of the institution. The bank, it will be remembered, closed 
its doors insolvent and with liabilities amounting to about $700,000 on Nov. 25. 
1884. A dividend of 40 per cent. was distributed in June, 1885, and another of 15 
per cent. in June, 1886, making with the present dividend a total distribution to 
creditors of 70 per cent. of the ascertained indebtedness. After this payment there 
will remain over $160,000 due to the depositors of the bank, many of whom are 
seriously embarrassed in business by the locking up of their funds. It is now 
known that the total loss caused by the failure of the bank foots up over $500,000, 
the bulk of which falls upon the stockholders. The bank was wrecked by methods 
similar to those employed by Fish and Ward in depleting the vaults of the Marine 
Bank, of New York, and by Ilarper and Baldwin in despoiling the Fidelity Bank, 
of Cincinnati. In the case of the Middletown Bank, however, unlike the two 
others, no step has been taken during the long period that has elapsed since the 
robbery was perpetrated, toward punishing the guilty parties. ‘here is overwhelm- 
ing proof that President Thomas King, in collusion with B. D. Brown, grain 
speculator, and others, wrecked the bank by using its funds in private speculating, 
but none of those implicated have been summoned to the bar of justice to answer 
for the offense. 
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Oun10.—The building now occupied by the Third National Bank of Cincinnati, 
and which is soon to be demolished and replaced by an elegant structure, was 
erected by the Bank of the Ohio Valley inthe year 1860, an institution chartered under 
the laws of Ohio. The Third Natiqpal Bank was organized June 23, 1863, and in 
May, 1871, the Third National Bank and the Bank of the Ohio Valley were merged. 
In the consolidation the name of the Third National Bank was retained, Oliver 
Perin became president, W. A. Goodman, vice-president, S. P. Griffith, cashier, 
and Ammi Baldwin, assistant cashier, Mr. Perin died on November 27, 1880, and 
Mr. George Wilshire was elected president, which office he resigned late in the 
year 1881, and Mr. William Woods, who was then vice president, officiated as 
president until the regular annual election, January 10, 1882, when Mr. J. D. Hearne, 
who was then president of the Covington City National Bank, was chosen to preside 
overthe Third. Mr Goodman and Mr. Griffith had previously retired from the 
bank, the former to become president of the National Bank of Commerce and the 
latter vice president of the Citizens’ National Bank. It is now nobody’s secret why 
Mr. Hearne was selected atthattime. The Handy wheat deal in Chicago had been 
run successfully upon what was believed to be the funds belonging to the depositors 
of the Third National Bank, and another was about to be inaugurated. The widows 
and orphans, who were large stockholders and anxious to save the bank from what 
might eventually become a disaster, set their minds upon Mr. Hearne, and he was 
finally elected, not without considerable opposition, however, from the speculative 
element in the bank, for in his election they saw that their game would be blocked. 
As soon as Mr. Hearne took command he began the weeding-out process, but it 
was not until the spring of 1886 that the work was completed One reason why it 
took so long to oust the gang was that soon after Mr. Hearne was elected the 
original charter of the bank expired, and he was busy in effecting a reorganization 
and in increasing the capital stock from $800,000 to $1,600,000. ‘This being 
accomplished the institution became the biggest bankin Ohio. It has passed through 
two or three trying ordeals, the severest being the storm caused by the Handy wheat 
deal, and came out unscathed.—Cincinnatt Enquirer. 


FIDELITY BANK.—A bill has been filed in the U. S. Court, through Edward 
Colston by the First National Bank of Montgomery, Ala., against David 
Armstrong, Receiver of the Fidelity Bank, for the recovery of $2,379.56. The 
plaintiff bank forwarded to the Fidelity for collection a bill of exchange on the 
American Cotton Oil Company of this city. ‘The bill reached the Fidelity at 1 
o’clock of the 2oth of June, and when at the close of business on that day the bank 
was seized by Government officials, the amount of this bill (which was the amount 
here sued for) was in the cash-drawer of the bank, with a memorandum to the effect 
that money to that amount belonged to the bank which is here plaintiff. The 
Fidelity Bank had been directed to remit the amount of this bill as soon as collected 
to the American Exchange Bank, where it was to be placed to the credit of 
plaintiff. The plaintiff had no account with the Fidelity, and claims that the bill in 
question or the moneys collected upon it never became a part of the assets of the 
Fidelity, but should be paid over to plaintiff. 


NEW JERSEY. - Great interest has been felt at Rahway and in adjacent towns 
as to what kind of a report would be submitted to Chancellor McGill by Special 
Master in Chancery Muirhead, who, after a long examination into the affairs and 
management of the defunct Rahway Savings Institution, has completed his labors. 
Since the bank suspended in 1878 it has paid 55 per cent. of the amount due the 
depositors, leaving a balance unpaid of about $200,000. The principal item in the 
assets cn hand is made up of bonds issued by the city to build its water works. 
They amount to $181,000, upon which there has accrued over $75,000 interest. 
This fact has been the cause of a mingling of city and bank affairs and consequent 
bitterness, which has grown as time passed without settlement. The Examiner’s 
report exonerates the managers from corruption or negligence. He recommends 
that the city be sued for $75,000 accrued interest and judgment obtained. In his 
judgment the water works cannot be held at the maturity of the bonds in 1891, if 
not paid for the same. He criticises the bank’s managers for their leniency to the 
city in not exacting the payment of the interest promptly, and asserts that the assets 
are more than enough to pay the depositors in full.: 
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New YorkK.—A run which lasted from the time of opening until 6 in the even- 
ing has been made on the Binghamton Savings Bank. It originated in a very 
singular manner. A crowd of politicians gatherered on the bank corner prior to 
the Republican County Convention yesterday, and several depositors thought they 
were drawing out their money. The story then started that the bank was insol- 
vent. By noon the excitement was intense, but every depositor who made 
a demand got full satisfaction. Fourteen cents was the smallest sum drawn and 
$1,500 the largest. Several leading capitalists volunteered to save the depositors 
their quarter’s interest by guaranteeing their accounts, but notwithstanding that 
this surety represented a million dollars, the majority continued to crowd up for 
their money. The bank announced at night that they would keep open Until all 
who wanted their money were satisfied. It is said that the bank had $450,000 
deposited in another bank. About $250,000 was drawn altogether. 


THE leading banker who died during September was Mr. Joseph Patterson, of 
Philadelphia, at the goodly age of 81. The Philadelphia Press says of him, that 
he had been president of the Western National Bank for many years, and for a 
long time was president of the Philadelphia Clearing House. He was a typica 
Quaker City banker, an energetic and thorough business man, and enjoyed the 
entire confidence and respect of the financial world. During the greater portion of 
his life he was associated with banks. He had all the minutiz of the business a 
his finger tips and was acknowledged to rank among the foremost bankers of 
the United States. During the Centennial Mr. Patterson was a conspicuous 
figure. He was a member of the Centennial Commission and was an active assist- 
ant of the late John Welsh, the head of the Centennial Board of Finance. He was 
also a member of the Union League and of the Farmers’ Club, and was a director 
of the Academy of Fine Arts. Editorially it adds: His views of finance, though 
conservative, were broad and national in their scope. During the war he ‘was 
foremost among the bankers of Pennsylvania in tendering financial aid to the State 
when invasion threatened the safety of all. It is stated on good authority that 
President Grant once offered him the Secretaryship of the Treasury, and, if he had 
seen his way clear to accept it, there is no doubt he would have won for himself a 
national reputation as among the ablest financiers which the Government has called 
into its service. 

At a meeting of the Western National Bank the following minute was adopted : 
The directors of the Western National Bank of Philadelphia have heard, with deep 
sorrow, of the death of their late president and friend, Joseph Patterson, whose 
admirable personal traits, no less than his distinguished ability as a financial 
administrator, have always secured for him their warmest regard and appreciation. 

Mr. Patterson was first elected president of this bank on August 10, 1842—more 
than forty-five years ago—and he accepted the position at a time when the credit of 
the corporation was weak and its business small But he brought to the office 
those qualifications which enabled him, with the assistance of the men whom he 
gathered around him, to place his bank in the front rank of the financial institutions 
of this city. And while he was doing this—strenuously and _ persistently—he was 
also taking such a keen and intelligent interest in public affairs that he was able, 
and was asked from time to time, to give his counsel and assistance in the affairs of 
national finance, and especially in those dangerous crises of the public credit at the 
opening of the ‘* War for the Union,” when a single short speech of his at a meeting 
of the bankers of New York, Philadelphia and Boston, may be said to have been 
more influential than a successful battle. 


CINCINNATI.—A loan has been arranged by the Centennial Exposition Com- 
missioners of $250,000 from the local banks. The money is to be used in the 
erection of buildings and in otherwise preparing for the exposition to be given next 
year, the centennial year of the first settlement where Cincinnati now stands. The 
expenses of the exposition are guaranteed by citizens, who have placed their notes 
in the hands of the Commissioners to the amount of $1,000,000. ‘The loan from 
the banks is made upon the notes of the Commissioners and the guaranty notes of 
citizens as collateral. The banks are all willing to take as much of this paper as 
may be allotted to them, and it has been decided that the allotment shall be upon 
the basis of 2% per cent. of each bank’s capital. 
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BOND PURCHASES.—Divisions of Loans and Currency, Treasury Department, 
Office of the Secretary. Washington, D. C., Sept. 22, 1887.—On and after this 
date the Government will purchase daily until October 8, 1887, at the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to be applied to the Sinking Fund, United States 4% 
per cent. bonds of 1891 and 4 per cent. bonds of 1907, acts of July 14, 1870, and 
January 20, 1871, upon the following terms: The 4% per cent. bonds will be 
accepted at one hundred and eight and four-tenths (108 4) during the above stated 
period, and the 4 per cent. bonds during the remainder of the present month at 
one hundred and twenty-five (125), and from October 1 to October 8, 1887, at one 
hundred and twenty-four (124); which prices include accrued interest to date of 
purchase. The aggregate amount of both classes of bonds which will be accepted 
within the time above specified is not to exceed $14,000,000. Offers should state 
the specific character of the bonds, whether registered or coupon. No further bids 
for bonds as provided in circular No. go, dated August 3, 1887, will be received 
after this date. Interest due on October I, 1887, on United States bonds, amount- 
ing to about $6,500,000, will be paid on the 26th inst. without rebate. Hugh S. 
Thompson, Acting Secretary. 


a i 
a a 





Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : Sep. 6, Sep. 12. Sep. 19. Sep. 26. 
eo ede as Keebe aude 744@8%.. 7%4@10 .. 7%@9 .. 7%@9 
iin ces oe secemeeee: 06 seebeece 8 @3 .. 7 @3 .- 6 @ -- 5S @& 
Treasury balances, coin.......... ...... $1 34,988,796 . $134,858,065 . $134,413,142 . $133,531,122 

Do. _ do. SE ivecceessavee 13,354,795 - 13,547,967. 13,638,070. 13,641,688 





Sterling exchange has ranged during September at from 4.83 @ 4.84°4 for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.79@4.80% for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.25@5.2214 
for sight, and 5.2674@s.25 for 60 days. The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.79%@4.80; bankers’ sterling, sight, 
4.831% @ 4.84. Cable transfers, 4.84% @ 4.85. Paris—Bankers’, 60 days, 
5.20%, @ 5.2614; sight, 5.25 @ 5.243g. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5.2934@5.283{. Reichmarks (4) — bankers’, 60 days, 94 @ 9414; sight, 
94% @ 94%. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 39}3@ 39°4 ; sight, 397g@39}%. 


_ = 
a 





— 
Sail 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


1887. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Sep. 3.. $344,838,900 . $68,579,300 . $22,745,100 ~- $344,447,100 . $8,114,600 . $5,212,625 
‘6 10.. 347,442,900 . 68,120,400 . 21,743,300 . 342,837,500 . 8,118,200 . 4,154,325 
*€ 17. 347,096,100 . 68,931,600 . 20,608,200 . 342,880,500 . 8,128,600 . 3,819,675 
** 24.. 346,428,800 . 70,521,900 . 20,778,800 . 341,935,900 . 8,237,900 . 5,816,725 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1887. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
DU. Qeesccca $136,425,200 .... $9,988,000 .... $2,175,800 .... $99,158,000 .... $8,842,200 
 Miissesee 137,302,600 .... 9,599,900 «+++ 2,178,700 .... 100,836,600 ... 8,858,300 
7 Misseces 137,650,000 .... 9,609,200 «...- 2,377,000 .... 102,495,500 .... 8,854,100 
06. ceese 1375290,000 4.2.  93942,800 .... 2,616,100 .... 100,624,400 .... 8,842,000 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1887. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
BED. Booccece ‘none $87,827,600 .... $21,909,300  ... $84,840,000 .... $2,315,750 
7 Biccosoducesue 87,1599700 _—— 23,006,400 setie 85,049, 500 naan 2,277,820 
 Miicseson conve 87,073,000 _— 22,783,400 Ses 85,464,200 sees 2,282,220 


ecuebeeedews 86,486,100 seen 235714,700 ecce 85,560,200 sane 2,283,750 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 237.) 





State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. 
i We Ue éedeagseseees Lenox Hill Bank........ 
$100,000 Chas A. Troupe, /r. 
CAL.... Los Angeles... Los AngelesS.D.&T. Co. 
$55,000 Chas. M. Wells, ?”. 
Chas. E. Day, V rr. 
u . National City.. Bank of National City.. 
$30,000 + Frank A. Kimball, Pr. 
Warren C. Kimball, V.?. 
w . Oakland........ Cal. Bank & Trust Co.. 
$50,000 A. C. Henry, Pr. 
John C. Wilson, V. Pr. 
" ee Ontario State Bank...... 
Samuel P. Hildreth, Pr. 
u » POGROBR. 00. cece Peoples Bank........... 
$17,509 Chas. French, Pr. 
Dak.... Churches Ferry. North Dakota Bank. .... 
10,000 (Morgan & Davis) 
u [ ee Farmers & Merchants B. 
C. H. Morrill, Pr. 
F. W. Hunter, V Pr. 
u . Sheldon........ eer 
$15,000 Albert O. Runice, Pr. 
PUA. «+ Bemboed, 2.6000. First National Bank.. 
$25,000 Frederick H. Rand, Pr, 
Moses Lyman, V of 
| ae Earlville........ ef ae 
(D. A. Tow & Son) 
© ne Becccccsvcs Parmers Bank ...... ccc 
(King, Oakes & Co.) 
IND ae W. J. Imes, 
Iowa... Calliope....... . Brown, Watkins & Co. 
$25,000 M. D. Watkins, Pr. 
a _ Sere Wright Co. National B’k 
50,000 Duane Young, /r. 
" . Mormontown... Bank of Mormontown.. 
$15,000 
w ., Nora Springs... Farmers Exchange Bank. 
Horace Gage, Pr. 
KAN,... Blakeman...... Co Be ik 6 4 s0 ceca 
$20,000 Thos, W. Cochran, /r 
@  »o« CE GAs 6 ccc State Bank of Bluff City. 
$50,000 H. B. Schules, Pr. 
u . Brewster....... Pe Bs 6 het andexenes 
Frank A, Dann, 2”. 
u ~_ eee: | rer Te 
a ea Bank of Kansas......... 
w .. Fort Scott...... a er 
$ 100,000 Thornton Ware, /?r 
J. J. Stewart, V.P. 
O ws Beiiscccsacs International Bank on 








Lee Travers, Pr. 


. Hugoton....... Hugo State Bank....... 


Chas. E. Cook, Pr. 


A. C. Emmons, ??. 


30,000 
. Leoti City> Deans First National Bank..... 


. C. Hardesty, Pr. 


Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 


Jesse H. Burks, Sec. & Mg’r. 


Merchants Exchange National B’k, 

James S. Gordon, Cas. 

Charles B, Whittelsey, 4sst¢. Cas. 
Drexel, Morgan & Co, 

Frank H. Brooks, Cas. 


Kountze Bros, 
C. Frankish, Sec. 
Importers & Traders Nat. Bank, 
Geo. J. Mitchell, Cas. 
Kountze Bros, 
C. J. Lord, Cas. 
Chemical National Bank, 
Fred. S. Morrill, Cas. 
Chas. A. Morrill, Ass’t Cas, 
Gilman, Son & Co, 
Edwin A, Lucia, Cas. 
National Park Bank. 
Frank P Forster, Cas, 


A. B. Sheadle, Cas. 


F. E. Watkins, Cas. 


Chas. D. Young, Cas. 


. Hazlett C. Fordyce, Cas. 


Frank H. Gage, Cas. 
Merchants Exchange Nat’l Bank. 


. Otis L. Branson, Cas. 


American Exchange Nat’l Bank, 
W. T. Clark, Cas 
Importers & Traders Nat. Bank, 
Alfred U, Dann, Cas. 
Bank of North America, 
Elmer A. _— Cas. 
Geo. Schowe, Cas. 
Chase National Bank, 


. James R. Coleman, Cas. 


Wm. W. Radcliffe, Cas. 
Chemical National Bank, 
James W. Calvert, Cas 
Corbin Banking Co. 
Ira M. Hodges, Cas. 
Kountze Bros, 
Thomas W. Pelham, Cas. 
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State. Place and Capital. 


THE BANKER’S 


Bank or Banker. 


Chas. P. Allen, Pr. 


MICH... Saugatuck. .... Exchange Bank.......... 
Jehiel Wisner, 77%. 
” er Exchange Bank. 
(Hargrave Bros. & Co.) 
MINN... Duluth......... Hall Bros. & Co......... 
u“ “ eccccccce Henry H. Bell & Co..... 
Henry H. Bell, Mgr. 
Miss.... Crystal Springs. Bank of Crystal Springs. 
$20,000 J. C. Smith, Pr......... 
ee Kansas City.... German American N. B.. 
$250,000 James K. Burnham, /7r. 
u » PT vvccccccae Peoples Bank............ 
10,000 John Bledsoe, Pr. 
Samuel B. Smith, VP, 
Pee cee AMMO. 0 ccccces Bank of Ansley.......... 
8,000 

a » CENOO. ccccces ON TRE 00s cvccwees 
N. H. Meeker, Pr. 
u » Bes cccccces Farmers Bank,.......... 

$7,000 Wm. R. Kinnaird, 77. 
uw  ;. Greeley Came. Exchange Bank.......... 
$20,000 Lee Love, 7/7. 
Thomas Fox, V.? 
” . Ogallala....... State Loan & Trust Co.. 
Henry L. Goold, Pr. 
" Wallace........ aliace Security Bank.. 
$40,000 W. F. Smallwood, Pr. 
N.J.... Asbury Park.... Asbury Park Nat. Bank.. 
100,000 Egbert Towner, Pr. 
Bas ose e GREROEN.... ....« TROND Bese ccccscecsce 
$40,000 Wm. H. Patten, ?r. 
Edom N. Bruce, V.?. 
u . Hempstead..... Hempstead Bank........ 
$30,000 Martin V. Wood, Pr. 
Edward Cooper, V. ?. 
ORE.... Lakeview....... Lakeview Bank.......... 
$25,500 Peter G. Chrisman, /r. 
W. B. Whittemore, V.?. 
ccd SI cenacnes B’k’g house of Wallace & 
$25,000 Simons. 
TENN .. Bellbuckle...... Bank of Bellbuckle...... 
20,000 M. H. Webb, /7r. 
T. T. Smalling, VP. 
TEXAS.. Hillsboro ...... Sturgis National Bank... 


W. W. Sturgis, /7. 


MAGAZINE. 


Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 


National Bank of Republic. 
7. Frank F, Chase, Cas, 


eee eee eeeee 


o*e#e eee ee eeee 


C. A. Heggelund, Cas, 


Third National Bank. 


Ansel J. Kane, Cas. 
John N. Insley, Asst. Cas. 


J. W. Guynn, Cas. 


Merchants Exchange Nat’l Bank. 


Alonzo M. Thorne, Cas. 


United States National Bank. 


Henry C. Gans, Cas. 


Be ccc BARGSEB. . cccces Chase State Bank........ 
M. V. B. Chase, /r 
] . Mankato....... State Exchange Bank. . 
$15,000 Wm. O. Harrison, Pr. 
Po . McPherson..... Second National Bank... 
50,000 O. Heggelund, Pr. 
u Oskaloosa......  cncccaune eos 
10,400 Wm. Huddleston, /7. 
Geo. I. Mosher, |. ?. 
u Pe cccussenes Pratt Co. National Bank. 
50,000 F, E. Simpson, /*. I. 
F, W. Scott V.P. 
a Sennen ssaad Bank of Ingalls.......... 
(Soule & Munsell) 
) ere itn bs enecceee 
$50,000 John H. Ricksecker, Pr. 
Ky. . .. Owensboro..... ee 
$75,000 John Thixton, Pr. 
Dr. J. F. Kimbley, V’ Pr. 
ME. .... Presque Isle.... Presque Isle National B’k. 


T. O. Hall, Cas. 


Chase National Bank. 


Samuel A. Siverts, Cas. 


Latham, Alexander & Co. 


W. G. Colmery, Cas. 


Louis Bauerlein, Cas. 


Third National Bank. 


Marcus P. Lafrance, Cas. 
Joshua Ward, Asst. Cas. 


Chemical National Bank. 


Peter Fowlie, Cas. 


Kountze Bros. 


H. Leal, Cas. 


eee eveeaeeeenee 


o*eneeeveeeeeene 


P, L. Harper, Cas. 
American Exchange National B’k. 
Harold E. Willard, Cas 


Chemical National Bank. 


Milton DeLano, Cas. 
Byron H. Clow, Asst. Cas. 


Chase National Bank. 


C. F. Norton, Cas. 


Andrew McCallen, Cas. 


United States National Bank. 


Josiah L. Hutton, Cas, 


S. M. Swenson & Sons. 


J. N. Porter, Cas. 


[October, 
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state. Place and Capital Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
TeEXAS..Rockwall,...... IE cccccnce.- . seamanenuies 
$50, . J. Carter, Pr. Thos, J. Wood Jr., Cas. 
u .. Texarkana ieees Texarkana National Bk. kaa ceeeeee ° 
= $100,000 Benjamin T. Estes, Pr. C. A. Williams, Cas. 
w .,,Wolfe ‘City... . Wolfe City Bank........ Seaboard National Bank. 
$35,000 Herman M. McKnight, ?. Geo. W. Eastwood, Cas 
Was. T.Pullman........ Bank of Pullman....... Commercial National Bank. 
$25,000 James A. Perkins, Pr. Walter V. Windus, Cas. 
H. J. Webb, V.P. A. L. Mills, Ass¢. Cas. 
w ..Tacoma..... 4. Nat’lB. of Commerce... we sececeeces 
$200, 000 F. M. Wade, Pr. A. F. McClaine, Cas. 
W. Va..Hinton......... Bank of Hinton..... ..«. American Exchange Nat’l Bank. 
$15 050 Azel Ford, Pr. M. A. Riffe, Cas 
Wyo...Rock Sedlens. _. Sweetwater Co. Bank. Fourth National Bank. 
$25,000 Henry G. Balch, Pr, Augustine Kendall, Cas. 
J ee Union Bank of Canada.. National Park Bank. 
E. Webb, Cas. 
Vanc...British Col..... Bank of Montreal........ | §«=-—-—>s eevecce Konan 


Campbell Sweeney, Mg’r 





CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 239.) 


_ Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 
ARK... .Citizens Bank, Pine Bluff...... 6. C. Ratieee, Cees ..000s A. J. Thompson. 
CaL....Los Angeles Sav, B. Los Angeles W.M. Caswell, Sec...... J. V. Wachtel. 

w ,.Safe Dep. & Tr. Co., San Fran. James H.Goodman, 7veas Chas. R. Thompson 
DakK....Cent. Dakota Bank, Arlington. E, F. Coleman, Cas. .... == ..44.... 

w ,.,.Barnes County Bank, Sanborn. E.W. Siegfried, Cas..... J. M. Burrell. 

w  ,,Sioux Falls Nat. B., Sioux Falls C. L. Norton, Cas....... A.L. Currey, Ass’t. 
ELL... cee First Nat’l Bank, Marseilles.... V’. A. Morey, /7........ J. N. Chapple. 

»  ,,First Nat’l Bank, Taylorville... F. W. Anderson, 4. Cas. _............. 

#  .,First National Bank, 6 BP. Rage. FP oc cccccee Chas. L. Burpee. 

Urbana. } H. W. Mahan, Cas...... P. Richards. 
w .,.First National Bank, John J. Murphy, PPiknses Edw. A. Murphy.* 
Woodstock. Edwazd C. Quinlan, Cas. John J. Murphy. 
IND..... First Nat. Bank, N. Manchester Thos. Arnold, Cas....... John R. Wallace. 

w  ,.Lawrence N. B., N. Manchester. John N. Mills, Ass’¢?Cas..  . ...... 
Iowa... First National B’k, Centerville.. J. R. Hays, Cas......... W. Evans. 

w  ,,Des Moines Nat. B., Des Moines R. T. Wellslager, Cas,... Wm. E. Hazen. 

w  ..Palo Alto Co. B., Emmetsburg. W. J. Brown, Cas....... John J. Robins. 

w .,,First National Bank, M.Hartness, Cas........ . C. H. Wilcox. 

Greene. .6. Pe A CR. hc ecce 

«  .,First Nat’l Bank, Rock Rapids. E. L. Partch, Cas.,...... C. H. Huntington, 
KaNn....Brown Bros., Augusta......... We. E. BOOWM, CaBi.ccces  _encvcece 

w  ,,Elk City Bank, Elk City........ G. Q. Berryman, Pr...... F, E, Turner, 

w ..Central Nat. Bank, Ellsworth.. e H. Fenney, Cas...... J. W. Powers. 

w  ,,Exchange Bank, 4 E. W. Snyder, /r....W. W. Hetherington. 

Linn. } August Soller, ”,, ee Wm. Cummins, 

w ..First National Bank, E. V. Peterson, Pr....... A. S. Raymond. 

Norton. } Chas. M. Sawyer, Cas.... E. V. Peterson. 
w  ,,First National] B., Smith Center. J. D. Mossman, Cas...... W. H. Nelson. 
; ar Deposit Bank, Owensboro...... E. G. Buckner, ASHE CES. _ _— cocccces 
Mass, .G’t. Barrington S. B., G’t. Barr. Geo. Church, i aeseitats Egbert Hollister. 
# .,Hampshire County Nat. B’k, ; Lewis Warner, /r....... Luther Bodman* 
Northampton. F. A. Macomber, Cas..., Lewis Warner. 

» _.,Northboro Nat. B’k, Northboro. Wm. J. Potter, Cas...... A. W. Seaver* 

w ,.Mechanics N. B. Newburyport. W. E. Chase, Ac’ ng Cas. ¥. O. Woods. 

w  .,Whitinsville N. B., Whitinsville James F. Whitin, Pr.... Chas. P. Whitin. 
MICH. ..First National Bank, Decatur.. L. D. Roberts, Cas...... H. E. Squier. 
MINN... Bank of Dawson, Dawson. .... Sam’l Lewison, Cas...... O. S. Stensrud. 

w  .,,Lac-qui-parle Co, B’k, Madison. Lucius F. Clark, Cas..... P. G. Jacobson. 








* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
Miss . . First National Bank, Jackson.. A. C. Jones, Ass’¢, Cas.. C. W. Robinson. 
u . B’ng H. of C.C. Kelly, Kosciusko D. L. Brown, Cas. ...... W. G. Colmery. 
ee Commercial Bank, John H. Ware, Jr., rv... John H. Ware, Sr* 
Burlington anne Edwin H. Fraser, Cas.... John H. Ware, Jr, 
u . First National Bank John H. Babcock, Pr.... S. G. Wilson. 
Macon. W. D. Vincent, Ass’t Cas C. D. Sharp. 
u . Christian County Bank, A. T. Youchum, ?*...... Jas. W. Robertson, 
Ozark. : i eS  & & Prat TT 
John C. Rogers, Cas....O. M. Nilson. 
” Perry Bank, § Bu tie Gs Goce svoces M. P. Lafrance. 
mee Sere Be fe | errr ere 
NEB.... Bank of Benkelman, John R. Clark, Pr....... H. Chamberlin 
Benkelman. ; Sl ge eee 
Oscar Callihan, Cas...... W. Chamberlin. 

w _.. David City Bank, David City... Gene. V. Dunphy, Cas... W. B. Thorpe. 

w _.. Maverick Bank, Gordon........ Thos. M. Huntington, Pr T. B. Irwin. 

u . Dodge County Bank, Hooper.. Jerry Denslow, /7....... E.H. Airis. 

# .. Bank of Wymore, Wymore.... J. P. Burch, : “Seaeey M. H. Southwick. 
N, J.... Orange Savings Bank, Orange.. Di St oP ksecnseseess Wm. Cleveland* 
N. Y.... First N.B. of S. I. New Brighton F. W. Johnstone, Jr.,Cas. Cyrus Walser. 

w _.. Monroe Co. Sav. B., Rochester.. Wm. N. Sage, 7/7....... Louis Chapin. 

” . First National Bank, Watkins.. John W. Love, Cas...... Edgar S. Payne. 
OHIO... Noble Co. Nat. B’k, Caldwell... Geo. W. Taylor, Cas .... W. H. Frazier. 
PENN... Third National Bank, Wm. M. McKelvy, /7.... Hugh S. Fleming* 

Allegheny. } R. H. Boggs, V. /r.,.... Wm. M. McKelvy. 

w ,. First Nat. Bank, Lock Haven.. G. L. Morlock, Ass’¢ Cas. Thos. Yardley. 

w .,,. Guarantee Tr. & S. D. Co., Phil. Harry J. Delaney, — John S. Brown. 
R. I.... Nat. Niantic Bank, Westerly... J.M.Pendleton,Jr.,4 C. —....... see 

w .. Nat. Globe Bank, Woonsocket. Arlon Mow ry, Rae Spencer Mowry 
TExas.. First National Bank, Ballinger. A, Matthews, V’. Pr. .... T. S. Hil 
UTAH .. Dereret N. B., Salt Lake City.. John Sharp, Ve Precccces F. Little. 
 —_——e Farmers N. B. of Salem, Salem. S. F. Simmons, Pine even Green B. Board* 
W, T... First Nat. Bank, Olympia..... John F. Gowey, /7..... W. P. Book. 

W. Va.. Commercial Bank, Wheeling... S. F. Crawford, Cas..... S. P. Hildreth. 
OnT.... Can. B. of Com.., Colliagweed. Jas. Brydon, Mgr weeeus E. Pangman. 

w .. Imperial B. of Canada, — Se , ee J. F. Paterson. 

u . Bank of Montreal, Stratford... Thos. Plummer, M/’g’r,.. G. A. Farmer. 
Nova S. Bank of Nova Scotia, Pictou.... W. E. Stavert, Ag’s...... D. C. Chapman. 





a nh... 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from September No., page 240.) 
No. Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital. 


3785 Texarkana National Bank...... Benj. T. Estes, 
Texarkana, Texas. C. A. Williams, $100,000 
3786 Sturgis National Bank......... W. W. Sturgis, 
Hillsboro, Texas. J. N.Porter, 60,000 
3787 Pratt County National Bank,.... F. E. Simpson, - 
Pratt, Kan. I.E. Page, 50,000 
3788 Wright County National Bank. Duane Young, 
Clarion, Iowa. Chas. D. Young, 50,000 
3789 National Bank of Commerce.... F. M. Wade, 
Tacoma, Wash. A. F. McClaine, 200,coo 
3790 Kansas National Bank.......... Sam’l T. Howe, 
Topeka, Kan. R. M. Crane, 500,000 
3791 Second National Bank...... ... O. Heggelund, 
McPherson, Kan. C. A. Heggelund, 50,000 
3792 Asbury Park National Bank .... Egbert Towner, 
Asbury Park, N. J Harold E. Willard, 100,000 
3793 German-American National B’k. James K. Burnham, 
Kansas City, Mo. Louis Bauerlein, 250,000 


* Deceased. 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 240.) 


A eee Gorham, Turner & Co., now Chas, W. Turner & Co. 

ALA.... Montgomery... J. R. Adams & Co., succeeded by J. B. Trimble & Co. 

a Bank of Alma (Hathaway & Arthur), now C. G. Hathaway, 
proprietor. 

a ee Bank of Sargent County, now Sargent County Banking Co., 


. Sioux Falls.... 


a eee 
As cee Milledgeville... 
| 5 Englewood .... 


IowA... Calliope....... 


=~ 4x 
» BEBEVER cs ccc 


» Ge. . occ 
sas a ek ke 
oo BUR .c0< rr 

. Leoti City...... 


ee 
~~ 4 


. Wa Keeney.... 
seawe Yates Center... 


|. Imperial....... 


.. Springfield..... 
a.) eee 


— Merrrre 


Oun10,.. Bellevue....... 
PE, << CV ccc coccee 
Tex.... San Marcos.... 


Wis.... New London.. 





same Officers. 

German-American Loan and Investment Co., now German- 
American Loan and Trust Co. 

Lymans Bank, succeeded by First National Bank. 

T. T. Windsor has retired from business. 

Englewood Bank (H. P. Taylor), now Vehmeyer & Ramsey, 
proprietors. 

Robt, Hale & Co., succeeded by Brown, Watkins & Co. 

lowa State Bank, succeeded by Page County Bank. 
Bank of Earlville (Congar Bros.) now Millen & Son, pro- 
proprietors, 
Bank of Hawarden (Robt. Hale & Co.), now Brown, Watkins 
& Co., proprietors, 

Bank of Rolf (Lee & Lamb), now John Lee, proprietor. 

Campbell, Best & Co., consolidated with First National Bk. 

Bank of Burr Oak (Spears Bros.), now Hulbert Bros., pro- 
prietors. 

Neosho Co. Bank, now State Bank, same officers and corre- 
spondents. 

Southwestern Bank, succeeded by the International Bank. 

Bank of Irving, now State Bank of Irving. 

Wichita Co. Bank, now First National Bank, same officers 
and correspondents. 

Bank of Scandia, succeeded by First National Bank. 

Toronto Bank (Everett & Kellogg), now B. F. Everett & Co., 
proprietors. 

Wa Keeney Bank, sold out to First National Bank. 

Yates Center Bank (Winter & Opdyke), now Winter, Ban- 
croft & Co., proprietors. 

Jossman, Frank & Bird, now Jossman & Bird. 


. Bank of Battle Lake, now Warfield’s Bank, B. B. Warfield 


still proprietor. 

The Valley Bank (Meek, McCorkle, Briggs & Co.), now Meek, 
Briggs & Co., proprietors. 

Bank at Haigler, succeeded by Union Banking Co. 

People’s Bank, now Chase County Bank, same officers. 

Maple Valley Bank (Bolton & Whiting), now C. A. Whiting, 
proprietor. 

Sarpy Co. Bank, now Sarpy Co. State Bank, same officers. 

Bank of Superior (Meek, McCorkle & Briggs), now Meek & 
Briggs, proprietors. 

Citizens’ Bank has been incorporated. 

Canastota Banking Co. (Milton De Lano}, now State Bank. 

Lyman Lyons banking house has discontinued. 

Bellevue Bank reported closed. 

First National Bank is reported closed. 

National Bank of San Marcos, now Glover National Bank of 
San Marcos, same officers and correspondents. 


. Bank of New London (G. A. Murray), now Murray & Klep- 


ser, proprietors. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


The month of September has been one of financial scarecrows, chief of 
which: has been a tight money market, upon which all, or most of the 
others hung, for it has not only served to keep the speculators out of the 
country’s cornfield, but it has also scared away many an honest reaper, who 
otherwise would have been employing the time in gathering the harvest of 
prosperity for all legitimate interests, which is waiting for reapers, instead of 
waiting to see whether this ghost of the money panic would be laid, or 
permitted to stalk about the land indefinitely. 

Whether such action was necessary or not, is needless now to inquire, 
since the public had been® worked up to a state of apprehension that made 
the hoarding of money probable, and a real money stringency possible, but 
the change in the policy of the United States Treasury has removed the cause 
of this partial paralysis in business, temporarily at least, and demonstrated 
both its willingness and ability to do so permanently. With this the 
wheels of legitimate industries have had the brake removed and all are run- 
ning regularly, although perhaps ‘‘slowed down” a little from the recent 
speed with which they were going, that might have carried them past the 
danger signals, at certain stations along the line, such as that in the iron 
trade, which has thus received timely warning that the money is not likely 
to be forthcoming, to keep up for another year, the present rate of railroad 
construction, which has so stimulated the iron trade the past two years As 
a result, the prices of steel rails have receded from a point that was draw- 
ing foreign competition down upon American merkets, as was the case in 
1881 and 1883, when our iron interests were buried under the surplus of 
Europe, which was literally dumped upon the American market, and Euro- 
pean manufacturers relieved of their accumulations for the first time in years. 
This money scare may now save us from a repetition of that experience and 
avert a return of the depression following in 1884 to 1886. 

This is the chief apparent good result of the halt in the legitimate busi- 
ness activity, while it has checked again the expectations of the speculators, 
that a speculative boom would follow this revival in trade and manufactures. 
Indeed, the other extreme seems to have been reached, as it has renewed 
the old bear speculative sentiment, and raids on the markets for speculative 
articles, and especially that for stocks and bonds: of railroads, which have 
suffered more severely than anything else, although the increase in earnings 
has, with few exceptions, kept up to the maximum of the present year, or 
since the Inter-State law went into operation. There has been only one special 
cause for this on the part of the trunk line roads, which have been having the 
first rate war under that law. But the real reason of this severe and continued 
decline in railway securities is one we pointed out in this column over a year 
ago, when this market was booming and all other markets and industries 
were struggling to keep, or get out of the slough of the late depression. 
We then showed that the advance in these stocks was too great for the 
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general business of the country, which had not sufficiently increased to earn 
dividends for the roads at old rates of freight, which would repay invest- 
ment in those securities at the advanced prices, while those industries could 
not stand higher rates of freight, until prices for their products had also 
advanced. In other words, the advance in stocks had overdiscounted the 
improvement in the business of the country and had absorbed all that had 
been gained, for the railroads, as represented in the prices of their stocks, 
leaving no increased returns to these industries themselves for all the gain 
in the volume of business they were doing. 

Of course this could not continue, for such a state of things must necessi- 
tate the holding of stocks at the then prices, until the general prosperity 
of the whole country should overtake that represented by the prices of rail- 
road securities, or the latter must go back until they met and equalized 
values with the products of those industries on which they must live. The 
closer money market of the past year, caused by its absorption in legitimate 
trade and railroad extension, has made it impossible to hold those securites 
at the fictitious values of a year ago, until this general prosperity should 
come, and hence the steady and continuous decline in stocks, until they now 
have found their level, apparently, on their present rate of earnings. 

If this is correct, then the reverse should prove as true of the coming 
year, as our prediction has proved of the past, for prices and values must come 
together, as surely when the former are below the latter, as when market 
prices are fictitious, as they were proved to have been, last year. Nothing but 
further money troubles would now seem in the way of a gradual and healthy 
advance in the prices of railway securities ‘‘ There are no longer any pools 
or cliques in stocks except the bear cliques,” said a conservative writer 
and careful observer on Wall street matters, ‘‘and no more weak holders to 
be shaken out by further bear raids. But what the future of the stock market 
will be, depends upon the course of the money market, and that in turn 
depends upon the policy of the government, in regard to the continuance 
of its bond purchases, after the present $14,000,000 limit has been reached.” 

That the policy of the Treasury, on the eve of another presidential elec- 
tion will be such as to interfere with the business and prosperity of the 
country, and thus render the party in power unpopular, is not in the ordi- 
nary course of politics, which will have as much to do with national finances 
for a year to come, as will be for the good of the country, to say the least, 
and the influence of the government will not be on the side of lower prices. 
This fact would seem to remove what real cause is left for fear of further 
money trouble, unless the banks and capitalists manipulate the market for 
effect, as some of them were accused of doing during the late scare. It 
would seem safe, therefore, to relegate this tight money scarecrow to the 
financial limbos and turn to the commercial and industrial situation of 


affairs. 
There has been talk in some quarters, in connection with the money 


trouble, that the party in power had in contemplation the reduction of the 
tariff at the next session of Congress, on the plea of a reduction in taxa- 
tion, which would be popular at any time, and especially so on the eve of 
a presidential election, and also on the ground that it would stop the 
accumulation of the surplus in the Treasury and the steady withdrawal of 
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money from active circulation. On the other hand, the manufacturing interests, 
which are always forewarned and forearmed, have raised the note of warning 
that if the tariff is reduced, a wholesale reduction of wages will follow, and 
the responsibility therefor thrown on the party, so reducing taxation by a 
lower tariff. It has even been intimated that much of the cry from banks about 
tight money has been by concert with those manufacturers to compel the 
Government to reduce the surplus in the [Treasury by buying bonds, so that 
when Congress assembles, there will be no such surplus in the Treasury as 
to call for a reduction in taxation and the tariff. Thus there appears to be 
a political wheel within all these financial troubles and their proposed remedies. 
Those, therefore, who allow their souls to become vexed and their judgment to 
stake counsel of their fears, in consequence of any of these preparatory moves 
of the two parties for a position of vantage for 1888, will be likely to find 
that they have been made the victims of politicians, for the ‘‘country has been 
ruined”’ too often during a presidential election, to cause any one alarm. 

With the exception of the iron interests, as above explained, there is no com- 
plaint of a reaction, or of prospects of one. Indeed, the manufacturing interests 
of the East are reported to be more busy and in better condition than a 
year ago; and, though profits are small, they are all busy. 

This proves that the industrial interests are in a healthy condition, and 
hence, there appears to be no more to fear from that source than from the 
finances of the country. 

As to the commercial situation, it was never more free from speculation 
and speculative influences and manipulation than now, for the reason that the 
speculators have nearly speculated themselves out of business and money, 
while the public have not yet come into these markets, any more than into 
stocks to bring either business or money back to them. While this is 
bad for the middleman, it is the best possible indication, not only of the 
soundness of commercial values, but also of commercial affairs, which were 
never on a more legitimate basis, void of speculative influences and fictitious 
prices. Credits are therefore, as a rule, on a sound basis, and are calcu- 
lated to increase rather than destroy confidence. The speculations of last 
spring were all liquidated in the summer, and while there are many crippled 
trades, as a consequence, the losses have now been distributed so widely, or 
made good, that little further trouble is likely to come from them. Com- 
mercial values, therefore, like those for stocks and bonds, are more likely 
to enhance than depreciate, though gradually and legitimately, upon supply 
and demand, and not on speculation. 

There has not been enough of change in position of prices in any of 
these markets the past month, to be worthy of special notice, except that 
the coffee market has advanced on light stocks in the hands of the trade 
and on the way from Brazil, while they are light in Europe as well as 
in this country, and consumption gaining on supply, with advancing prices, 
which are more probable than the opposite, until another crop. 

The cotton crop has not turned out as large as expected, owing to too 
much wet in the Atlantic States, and too much dry weather in the South- 
west, during the picking, and, with large consumptive demand and free exports 
for consumption in Europe, prices have been steadier than expected a 
month ago. 
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Wheat has been held back by wet weather in the Northwest and by the 
farmers, who were able to refuse to sell at the lowest prices in years, until 
the producer has done what all the cliques and middlemen and speculators 
could not do, and that is, to give us a genuinely strong and advancing 
wheat market since the middle of the month, notwithstanding the European 
consumer has held off and left us with a much lighter export demand than 
a year ago. This was due to good crops in Europe, which were harvested 
earlier than usual and in better condition, which enabled the millers to use them 
earlier with less American wheat for mixture. European farmers have also been 
so impoverished by successive poor crops and low prices, that they have been 
compelled to sell their crops at lower figures than ever, which has kept 
European markets well supplied from native sources, together with the large 
stock of Californians thrown on the English markets, after the collapse of 
the California clique, as noted last month. But with these supplies worked 
down to a normal point, the foreign markets will have to be better buyers 
of our wheat later on, though not so large ones as a year ago. Between 
our farmers, therefore, and the European consumers, wheat is likely to do better 
from this on, as the statistical and crop situation was never more favorable 
to higher prices. 

Corn has been barely steady because held by the short crop bulls who 
loaded up on the August drought and a good spot demand. But they are 
getting tired, as the movement from the interior has been increasing, which 
shows that the farmers are not so alarmed about the shortage as are the spec- 
ulators. Many think the shortage has been fully discounted for the first half 
of the crop year, at least, and there has been a disposition to sell corn and 
buy wheat of late. Still, the shortage in feed supplies in this country, includ- 
ing the hay and root crops, is expected to make corn and oats pretty safe 
values at about present prices. 

Provisions have been gradually receding, as there has been little sup- 
port either of a speculative or export character,’ while the belief in a pretty 
good hog crop and lower prices by December has kept any one from buying. 
There has been a little pocket deal in October short ribs in Chicago, by 
Armour, in which he has held the price of that month two cents higher per 
pound than January, in order to help him unload his stock of mess pork 
carried over from his May corner in that staple in Chicago. Otherwise these 
markets are free from manipulation. But Europe, instead of being a free 
buyer of our hog products, as usual at this season, has been a free seller of our 
lard here and in Chicago for future delivery. 

Petroleum has been up and down under the manipulation of the Standard 
Oil Company, together with the attempt of the producers of crude to curtail 
production by shutting down and stopping new developments. But these are 
no more nor less than Standard Oil operations for effect on the refined oil 
market, or for keeping the control of the trade in their own hands and 
punishing outsiders who presume to interfere with their operations. 

In this connection it is of interest to state that Standard Oil Company’s 
stock, which was selling last spring at $200, and is now about $175@$180 
since the watering of their capital of $70,000,000, 20 per cent., or $14,000,- 
000, is being used quite extensively as collateral at the banks in 
this city, some of which are said to have called in their loans at $150, on 
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the late scare in the money market, during which this significant and charac- 
teristic incident occurred between the president of one of our Wall 
street banks and the head of a brokerage firm, which had overdrawn its 
account. unusually heavily one afternoon, during the excitement, and who had 
been sent for by the president of the bank. ‘‘ We are not banking with 
your firm, but it is banking with us,” said the president to the broker, 
who was requested to make his overdrafts good at once. 

The money market at the end of the month has lost all traces of the 
stringency, and call and time loans are easy and funds abundant. The foreign 
exchange market has been irregular, being affected by the alternate selling and 
buying of our stocks by Europe, and the increased demand from importers for 
bills to meet their October settlements on the other side. 

In this connection, said a well-informed business man, ‘‘if the enormous 
October settlements come in promptly from the dry goods trade of this country 
for the four months’ bills, on summer goods, then all danger of financial 
trouble will be over, and the speculative markets, as well as legitimate, will 
do better.” Reports of fall trade, from both East and West, are generally 
good, as brought in by traveling men, and the outlook for a good business 
during the coming month is very favorable. 

The ocean carrying trade, however, is an exception, especially the regular 
lines of steamships, which have been compelled to take grain at nominal rates 
for the past month, or ballast, so small has the export movement of our pro- 
duce been, outside of cotton and some provisions taken from the Chicago 
packers at cut rates to Europe, which were as low as to New York. These 
stimulated considerable consignments to packers’ agents on the other side, 
although it did not cause any free buying by exporters. 

The grain warehousing and transfer companies here and West have also been 
having a hard time, and for a month have been offering to take in and hold 
grain in this city, from forty to sixty days, free of any charge whatever, in 
the hopes of drawing shipments from the West to fill up their stores, or a part 
of the twenty to twenty-two million bushels storage capacity for grain in this 
port. The Chicago and lake port elevators are in about the same condition, as 
well as many of the country elevators. This is due to the refusal of the farm- 
ers, as a rule, to sell their wheat at current prices in great part, and also 
to the wet weather in the Northwest, which has retarded the movement to 
market of spring wheat, which has been the smallest, so far, in years. As 
a result, the bears, who had calculated on the usual September movement, 
have oversold the October option of wheat in this and the Chicago market, 
and the fear of the market cornering itself has scared the shorts to cover, 
and helped the advance in wheat the last week or ten days of the month. 
Foreign as well as local houses have been caught quite short, as none 
expected wheat could advance until the close of inland navigation and the 
Western movement slackened at least, because wheat has gone down, down, 
without being able to rally and hold any advance until now, even with the 
late help of the two most powerful cliques ever in that market. Now, however, 
it advances without help, and in spite of both the home and foreign specu- 
lators, who were caught short, and did not suppose the poor American 
farmers had the power to resist their raids, by holding back their wheat. But 
it has proved they have, and also that they are the masters of the situation 
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if they are still inclined to exercise their power. This is a hopeful sign, 
for they have been the prey of speculators for years. 

In a recent article we stated that either the producer, the farmer, must 
bull wheat this year, or the consumer, Europe; as the middlemen and 
speculators were powerless, after the collapse of the Cincinnati-Chicago and 
the San Francisco-Liverpool cliques; and that if the former bulled it, there 
would be an advance in the first half of the crop year. But if we had to 
wait for Europe to buy, it would not be until the last half of the crop year 
that we could look for higher prices for our agricultural products. It is now 
said that the feed crops of Europe are short as well as here, and that our 
exports of corn, and possibly of oats, will be much larger this year than 
last. The lately increased export demand for corn seems to indicate this. 
If so, there may not be so large a deficit in our exports as feared, on ac- 
count of wheat, and the importation of gold may not cease, or be wholly 
dependent upon the purchase of our railway securities by Europe. On the 
whole, therefore, at the close of the month the business outlook is really 
much improved, and there is likely to be a still further improvement dur- 
ing the coming month. 


DEATHS. 


BoARD.—On September 5, aged seventy-two years, GREEN B. BOARD, President 
of Farmers National Bank of Salem, Salem, Va. 

CHADWICK.—On September 5, aged seventy years, JEREMIAH CHADWICK, 
partner of firm of Chadwick & Becker, Fairport, N. Y. 

CLEVELAND—On September 5, aged eighty years WILLIAM CLEVELAND, 
President of Orange Savings Bank, Orange, N. J 

KENNEDY —On September 13, ROBERT LENOX KENNEDY, Vice-President of 
National Bank of Commerce, New York city, N. Y. 

Lyons.—On August 21, aged sixty-eight years, LYMAN LyoNs, proprietor of 
Lyman Lyons Banking House, Palmyra, N. Y. 

Mowry.—On August 26, aged eighty-four years, SPENCER Mowry, President 
of National Globe Bank, Woonsocket, R. I. 

MurPHY.—On September 15, aged forty-nine years, EDWARD A. MURPHY, 
President of First National Bank, Woodstock, III. 

PATTERSON.—On September 26, aged eighty-four years, JOSEPH PATTERSON, 
President of Western National Bank, Philadelphia, Penn. 

RATLIFF.—On September 14 aged sixty-five years, R. W. RATLIFF, cashier of 
Second National Bank, Warren, Ohio. 

SARGENT.—On August I, aged seventy-two years, IGNATIUS SARGENT, President 
of Machias Bank, Machias, Me. 

SEAVER.—On September 2, aged seventy-eight years, ABRAHAM W. SEAVER, 
Cashier of Northboro National Bank, Northboro, Mass. 

WARE.—On August Io, aged seventy-nine years, JOHN H. WARE, Sr., President 
of Commercial Bank, Burlington Junction, Mo. 

WHITNEY.— On September 19, aged forty-nine years, JOHN H. WHITNEY, partner 
of firm of Basset, Whitney & Co., Boston, Mass. 


